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S=F\AVING had oecasion profes- 
42=4}| sionally to examine Mr. Wilson’s 
Kige ew quarries of AncasTER Sronz, 
2h NZ jj | amdto look into evidences as to 
ae} “the durability or otherwise of 
‘that material, we think it may be useful to 
place before our readers some particulars which 
we colleeted, and the opinion we arrived at. This 
stone has been used for centuries in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was very favourably referred to 
by the commissioners for selecting stone for the 
New Houses of Parliament, who say in their 
report (1839), ““Many buildings constructed of 
@ material similar to the oolite of Ancaster, 
such as Newark and Grantham churches, and 
other edifices in various parts of Lincolushire, 
have scarcely yielded to the effects of atmo- 
spheric influences ;” and afterwards, in the table 
of quarries brought under their consideration, 
they mention as amongst the buildings in which 
Ancaster stone is used, Wollaton Hall, Belvoir 
Castle, and Belton House. Still it has never 
reached the London market, and we are not 
aware that there is any one building in the me- 
tropolis constructed of it. Before the comple- 
tion of the Great Northern Railway to Grant- 
ham the cost of carriage rendered its introduc- 
tio unlikely, but ‘this objection is now very 
greatly lessened, and soon will be still more so. 
The price per foot cube at the quarry for small 
quantities is 8d. but if in large quantities, 63d. 
It can be delivered in London, at King’s Cross 
Railway Station, for 1s. 5d. per foot ; and when 
the Sleaford branch is completed the cost will 
be less. At present the stone is carted to 
Grantham, and is then taken by the Great 
Northern to London for 2d. per ton per mile. 
In a paper read by Mr. C. H. Smith, at the 
Royal Institute of Architects, in May last, and 
published in our journal (p. 386), wherein that 
very competent authority expresses a highly 
favourable opinion of the Ancaster stone, its 
mineral characteristics are fully described. It 
is one of the oolitic series, and the principal 
coustituent, as in the other oolites, Bath, Port- 
land, Ketton, &c. is carbonate of lime. An 


‘analysis of two specimens from the quarries now 


open, and of a piece of old Ancaster stone from 
Sleaford Church, will be found in the paper re- 
ferred to; and to this we will add the analysis, 
&. of four oolites, as given in the Parliamentary 
report of 1839.* 

Mr. Wilson’s quarries are about six miles from 
Grantham, and on our road to these we passed 


4 considerable number of buildings wherein the | 


stone is used,—Manthorpe church and _par- 
sonage, built in 1847 ; the post-office, at Belton, 


of . Mansfield stone; those who know the 
‘Ancaster stone best, advising that it is safer to 
keep it off the ground. 

We must here interpose a paragraph to admire 
the general effect of the buildings put up on this 
property of Lord Brownlow’s—Belton. The 
Late Tudor and the Elizabéthan characters pre- 
vail throughout, and some 6f the structures are 
individual:y very satisfactory. Others suggest 
what we afterwards found was the case, namely, 
that the architect had been superseded by a 
steward ora clerk of the works,—a regretful 
step which has been taken lately in several parts 
of the county. Most of the buildings are dated, 
a useful ornament, and some have inscriptions : 
thus on one, where a few old ladies are living, 
we see “Pie Senecte domus ;’ and ona gar- 
dener’s lodge over a dial, “‘ Non numero horas 
nist serenas.” 

In the front of the inn an old stone oriel from 
Grantham, dated 1470, has been introduced: 
the material of this is similar to Ancaster, and 
has stood well.. Barkstone Church, partly Nor- 
manand partly Early English, with a later spire 
crocketed, is for the most part in a good: state. 
Ancaster Church, partly Norman, but mainly of 
the fourteenth century, is very sound on the 
face. 

The Commissioners of 1839 for selecting 
stone for the new Houses of Parliament, 
referred in their report to a point which ought, 
perhaps, to be kept in view when comparing 
buildings—namely, an advantage which build- 
ings in the country appear to possess over 
those in populous and smoky towns, owing 
to the lichens with which they become covered 
in such situations, and which, when firmly esta- 
blished over their entire surface, seem to exercise 
a protective influence against the causesof decom- 
position. Asan instance of the difference indegree 
of durability in the same material subjected to the 
effects of the atmosphere in town and country, 
they point to the frusta of columns and other 
blocks of stone quarried at the time of the erec- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and now lying in 
the island of Portland. These are covered with 
lichens, and though they have been exposed to all 
the vicissitudes of a marine atmosphere for more 
than 150 years, exhibit their original form even to 
the marks of the chisel ; “ while the stone which 
was taken from the same quarries (selected, no 
doubt, with equal, if not greater, care than the 
blocks alluded to), and placed in the cathedral 
itself, is, in those parts which are exposed to 
the south and south-west winds, found in some 
instances to be fast mouldering away.” This, 
perhaps, was not altogether to be expected ; 
because, it might have been argued, that as the 
lichens were calculated to retain a certain 
amount of moisture on the surface of the stone, 
a contrary effect would result from their 
presence. 

Apart from the absence of this protective 





| covering,—a vegetable epidermis, as it were,— 


1838 ; the inn, 1839; the school here, about the atmosphere of smoky and populous towns 
twenty years old; additions to Belton Church, | produces a different chemical action on stone to 
m shape of pinnacles, &c. put up about thirty that of the country, and renders the stone liable 
years ago; and Syston Hall, of the same age; | to be more easily affected by agents acting me- 
m none of which did we observe the least evi- chanieally, such as wind, rain, and frost. There 


dence of decay. At the parsonage the plinth is 
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lgeneral rule E would not recommend. it to be 


seems no reason, however, for believing that 
Ancaster stone would suffer to a greater exterit 
in proportion than any otherso employed. It 
has been used very extensively in Nottingham, 
where it is exposed to such influences, and has 
stood well; here, moreover, its introduction has 
led to a better sort of architecture than before 
prevailed there. Mr. T. C. Hine, one of the 
principal architects in Nottingham, says that a 
fifteen years’ trial has satisfied him that the 
stone may be safely recommended for general 
building purposes, staircases and pavements of 
course excepted. He says,—‘I believe it to 
be :a durable stone,and well adapted for all 
external above ‘the plinth; but asa 


used there, although I have found when laid on 
its nattral bed that _it stands better than many 
other stones even in this position.” He has used 
it in columns supporting a wall some 40 feet high, 
but in such cases properly suggests that the 
joints should ‘be truly worked and laid im 
mortar, not on lead pads: The stone is de 
livered in Nottingham at 1s. 3d. per foot cube. 
Let us now look into. Mr. Wilson’s quarries. 
The stone lies under about 10 feet of clay andS 
or 4 feet of rag, which latter is removed by 
blasting ; and then comes @ depth of about 
20 feet of good stone: below this it is too hard 
for use, and, according to the quarrymen’s 
opinion, less to be depended on. Tt lies in betls 
varying from 6 inches to 20 inches in thickness, 
but chiefly about 12 inches thick. ‘The jomts 
vary very much in extent and direction, and the 
men cut the stone to meet these with a thm 
double pick, getting out blocks about 6 feet wide 
or more, of the lengths that may be required. 
One recently sent out was. 14 feet long, ‘Twe 
openings, each 40 feet wide, and ‘the ‘whole 
depth .of the stone, are now in ‘work by 
“travellers,” which:raise ‘the stone and lead ship 
carts with great ease and:simplicity. Mr: Wilsen 
is about to-put up a third “ traveller” he will 
thus have 120 feet of face in work, and there 
appears to be every facility forfurther increasing 
the supply, should the demand increase. This, 
of course, is a matter of much importance to 
any one who might contemplate using it largely. 
When first taken out of the quarry the stene 
is very soft, and the men axe the face easily. It 
is sawn dry at a cost of $d. or at most $d. per 
per foot, and, as may be seen therefore, is very 
cheaply worked,—at about the same cost, pro- 
bably, as Bath, and about one-third than Port- 
land. When in its place it hardens so. rapidly 
that, according to some of the masons of whoim 
we inquired, the cost of “cleaning down” a 
building faced with this stone is increased: 26 per 
cent. if delayed twelve months. When im its 
place the stone should be laid on its natural bed; 
and if left in blocks during the winter, should be 
kept. off the ground and covered, as indeed all 
the soft stones should be. As further materials 
for judging of its cost by our technical reaiers, 
we may mention, that in the locality the charge 
for “ plain work” to it, including bed, is 7d.'per 
foot superficial; for “sunk work,” 9d.; and 
* moulded work,” 1s. As to its weight, 14 feet 
cube are considered to be a ton at the quarry. 
Amongst the buildings wherein this stone is 
used, erected within the last seven or eight 
years, may be mentioned a mansion for Mr, J, 
Banks Stanhope, M.P. near Boston, under ‘Mz: 
W. Burn, architect, and another for Mr. Pagke, 
in Leicestershire. The most extensive appliés- 
tion of it, however, is at Harlaxton Manor; ‘the . 
seat of Mr. Gregory, where very extensive works 
have been going on during the last fourteen 
years. We werd unable to see this building, 
but it is described to us as a very remarkdle 
pile in the mixed style of James’s reign, on 
which more than 100,000/. has been spent, and 
where, we are assured, the stone used on the 
earliest part, under the direction of Mr. Salvin, 
is as sound as that which they are putting in 
now. ‘The savings’ bank, built in 1941, by Mr. 
Collingwood, of Grantham, under Mr. Salvin, 
stands remarkably well ; indeed, we could find’no 
evidence of decay about it anywhere.. It has a 
clever little front in the character which prevailed 
at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
The ancient parish church at Grantham, the 
west front of which, including the tower and 
crocketed spire of surprising lottiness, is 
amongst the glories of medieval art in England, 
is of a similar stone, and is in a fair .. 
The large window on the south side of the ‘ 
was put up by Mr. Wilson, fifteen or twenty years. . 
ago, of Ancaster stone, and is now as. sound.anth 








sharp as it was at first. Thestone.isbeing used 
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+o a very considerable extent at Mentmore, in 
extensive works now going on for Baron Roths- 
child. 

We need not, however, further multiply in- 
stances of the successful use of this stone. It 
will doubtless be gathered from what we have 
already said that we have formed a very good 
opinion of Ancaster stone. It seems to us, 
indeed, one of the best of the soft stones, and 
we are disposed to hope that it will now be 
‘bfought into the metropolis, and its use other- 
wise largely extended. 








. SCRATCHES ON THE ROAD TO AND 
IN VENICE 
"My pear Burmper,—When, in the language 
of one of the Gentlemen of Verona, I told you 
T was going 

: *To see the wonders of the world abroad,” 

you, in reply, emulating the wish of the other 
gentleman, 


* When thou, haply, seest 

Some rare noteworthy object in thy travel,” 
requested me to communicate with you. But 
Tam afraid I shall be unable to portray: the 
mingled feelings of suspense, pleasure, and 
admiration that I have experienced. “It con- 
tributes,” says Hawthorn, “greatly towards a 
man’s moral and intellectual health to be brought 
into habits of companionship with individuals 
unlike himself, who care little for his pursuits, 
and whose sphere and abilities he must go out 
of himself to appreciate.” 7 a "ae from 

my experience, there is. nothi ike forei 
teal ‘to illustrate this ouincigle, and fully 


to develope self-knowledge; more especially if 
the. avoir should forse quite au fait with 
the. of the country he is in. Whether 


+ of his village or the hero of his 
Girele, he will then, if at no other time, learn 
equality, and find how little partial fame or 
focal greatness avails us in the wide world awa 
from our own immediate influence. I think 
thuch of the annoyance that people suffer, and 
of which many so loudly complain, arises from 
the fact of their amour propre being offended 
ne ee being unable to wield that influence 
which is at home all paramount. In my journey 
to Paris I had an illustration. When the train 
stopped at Clermont, the occupants of the com- 
artment in which I was were much amused to 
ear an American glorifying himself and his 
nation, as only his countrymen can do, and in 
80 loud a voice that we could hear every word 
distinctly. When we arrived at Paris what a 
chanae im the man! He had the name of the 
hotel he wished to go to written on a piece of 
paper, that he might not make a mistake ; not a 
word of French could he —_ and he was at the 
mercy of the bystanders for assistance. He got 
into the omnibus in which I was, and so great 
was his perturbation, that he gave the porter a 
yiece of gold, which a lady sitting near the 
or observing, caused to be rectified. An- 
other American then entered, and he exclaimed : 
I should 
have lost a two-and-a-ha-a/.” at P” said 
the other. ‘“ Why, I gave the help. a two- 
and-a-ha-af dollar piece, not knowing it.” 
When we reached his hotel, we found it was 
fall, and then he was in a fix. He —e 
t a bed at the Hétel de Paris, where we will 
Shove him, Before he gets back he will learn 
many lessons. But, en route, the next morning 
I started for Strasburg, and, in spite of Mr. 
Ruskin, was much charmed with the station. I 
am unromantic enough to prefer railway tra- 
velling to that of the diligence ; andI could not, 
‘in spite of all that gentleman’s rhapsodies, help 
feeling much more comfortable in the elegantly- 
finished salle than I did in the dirty hole in the 
Rue St. Honoré, from which I. started the last 
‘time I went the same road, and when the jour- 
ney, Which now is done in ten hours and three- 
occupied three nights and two days. 


“ 


up a small guide that was in the carriage, and I 
read, as we passed Damery, near Epernay, that 
it was the p 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. Rachel’s splendid de- 
lineation of that character is vividly impressed 
on my memory; and I could not help applying 
y | the remark that I found had been made on the 
former,— J’ at vu une reine parmi des comédiens.” 
In the evening, at Strasburg, I took a walk 
round the town, and at the corner of the Rue 
Marché au Vin there had been what must be a 
oes novelty in this place—a new house built. 


flag, and in that at the angle was a transparency 
bearing the following inscription :— 


Under this was a representation of the arms of 
Strasburg, argent a chevron ro 
by the square, the compass, 

emblems. joi 
been a supper given to the men and their wives, 
and when I passed they were joining in the 
mazy dance with that vigour—lI will not sa 


mechanic. 


source of rejoicing, and our ceremony of “ pot- 
a 
ani 

me by the exterior of the cathe 
great as when I saw it some few years since. I 
think the stairs, carried up at the four angles of 
the spire, take away much from its lightness. I 
think the finest view is obtained from the north- 
east, and this I had when the sun was setting, 


which produced an effect on the stone similar in 
effect to bronze. 
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am sure that, in a railway carriage, you have an 
advantage over the diligence, for 4 you found, ' 
by some miracle, when you took your place that | 
you did not get the reply, “ Tous les coins sont 
retenus,” you would get so blinded with dust, 
that a view was quite impossible. With these 
feelings I arrive at Meaux, where, in a yard just 
by the station, wag an old diligence falling to 
decay, and I could not restrain the feelings of 
pleasure with which I contemplated the triumph 
of the present over the past. But this was 
somewhat checked when I thought whose throne 
this place had been, and I wondered whether if 
Bossuet were alive now, his funeral sermon that 
he was called on so frequently to repeat would 
attract the concourse of persons that were wont 
to flock to hear him. Popular preaching is not 
on the decay in England, but how is it in 
France? But I do not intend to be speculative 
in my fancies, and so I shall here introduce a 
little bit of the practical. I observe that the 
locomotives on this line have very little brass 
about them. Now, is this done for economy, 
either of cost or time in keeping them m 
order? Some of your ers may be able 
to give a satisfactory explanation of this; 
but it strikes me that some of the shareholders 
in many of our impoverished railways would 
not care so much about ap ce if they could 
get a small return for their enterprise. I took 


e at which, in 1670, was born 


m every window was suspended a tricolor 


Honneur & nos maitres, 
Mangold et Oberholtz. 
Gloire au propriétaire, F. Klipfil. 


, surrounded 
other masonic 


In an adjoining tavern there had 


that usually characterizes the“ Fren 
With us a new house is not such a 
” rarely extends beyond a supply of beer 
a few hurras from the roof. 
I must confess that the effect produced on 


was not so 


With the interior I was as 
much impressed as .ever; but I do wish they 
would get another east window: every other | 
filed with glass, but this is plain. The, 





one is 
effect is very fine and artistic, making the prin- | 
cipal light come from above the altar; but, 


I should like it so much better if it was | 
done with something besides small panes in 
common sashes. The sculptures that were 
destroyed at the time of the revolution have 
been replaced by others of great merit. Those | 
of the old ones that remain possess such beauty ' 
that I should be glad to hear Professor Cockerell : 
on this subject. The commissionaire who went | 
over the cathedral with me was a type of his’ 
class: his principal statistics consisted in the | 
number of women who had killed themselves | 


of 


the edifice; hearing 








iis true the capitals from which spring “the 
jron girders,” are not truly classical, but are 
garved with ears of corn-grapes and other 5 fe 
7 of the country. through which the line 


jpasses; but then we were not molested bya 
pot of beings who trade on: the bene- 


church for life, and not for death.” But his 
|knowledge of English was, I doubt, too little 
\to understand this, although he looked ve 
wise. My enthusiasm was ‘first really aro 

iat Basle, where I went to see ihe sketches of 





deformities. As for “seeing the country,” I'them out. They are 


| Impress upon themselves the 


exclaimed, “They should have come to the/ 
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exquisitely beautiful, and 
give one quite a different idea of his power and 
grace to what we receive from the pi that 
sometimes we see in land, called, for. 
sooth, or I ag bray Oe pars are 
perpetuai opinions being formed of the old 
masters from copies sited in Wardour. 
street, and which would not obtain for an in. 
stant on i jon of an authenticated origina 
At the cathedral here, the principle of restoration 
is active, and there are a great number of men 
at work in the interior, who have removed 
the seats that disfigured it, and others are 
to replace them more in accordance with the 
buildmg. They continue to colour the interior 
a dirty red, to make the new work like the old, 
but I think the effect is not good. They have 
put new tiles on the roof in exact representa- 
tion of the old, but they are “not pleasant to 
look on;” for being of bright colours put down 
in diamond patterns, it looks as if the church 
was covered with a glaring oil-cloth. 

My journey to St. Gothard presented nothing 
of novelty ; 1 could only again rejoice to see the 
vigour exhibited b ¥ countrymen, and the 
cheerful and qricehl etermination displayed 
by my countrywomen in surmounting the diffi. 
culties and imconveniences attendant on the 
beauties and grandeur of Switzerland. 

I would here make one remark in connection 
with a subject that sometimes occupies your 
columns,—that of church bells. There is one at 
Lucerue, the tone of which is exactly like that of 
St. Paul’s, I was led to this by it having induced 
a dream of home, and when I awoke it was still 
tolling, and the illusion was very striking. 

So much has been written about the pass of 
St. nee that . as = “i we = to the 

0 tore. embarked at Maggadino, 
a sonentiek to the Isola Bella; upon whichis 
a residence and a garden belonging to the Count 
Borromeo. It is very curious; and that is all 
that can be said about it. Having seen Chats- 
worth, I am spoiled for everything in this shape. 
On the Isola Madre there are many trees and 
shrubs of great interest; there is an aruncaria, 
the stem of which, I should think, is upwards of 
a foot in diameter. At this spot one has an im- 
pression of being in Italy, to which I must hurry 
away. Priests and monks begin to abound. On 
the lake I was struck with the costume of the 
former. Croaker, in “The Good-natured Man,” 
says, “that life consists in nothing but buttoning 
and unbuttoning ;” and I suppose they wish to 

Roce of this axiom, 
for on one of their robes I counted forty-five 
buttons down the front, with a corresponding 
nuinber of button-holes. ‘The monks have 
no buttons, which, I infer, is to show that 
they have no connection with this world. I 
expected, where I entered the Austrian ter- 
ritory, to find t difficulty ; but such was 
not the case: the police-officer on board the 
steamboat viséd my passport ; and at the custom- 
house there was very little search: they took 
away several of my books to submit to the 
censor ; but they soon returned them, and I was 
allowed to proceed to Milan. ‘The examination 
was very different at Venice; but this I shall 
describe hereafter. ' 

How wae is the entrance to Milan by this 
road ! at a glorious structure is the Arco 
della Pace! What a fine effect is produced by 
the broad open space of the Piazzi d’Armi! 
But, alas! the spirit that reigns within! We 
were detained at the gate some time, and our 
passports taken from us; and in lieu a receipt 
given us, which was printed in four languages— 
a notice that we must present ourselves within 
twenty-four hours at the police-office, or hold 
ourselves responsible for the consequences. I 
was much delighted a with Mie: bos this feet 
ing was mi wit t depression, for 
seemed as ne I iw visiting at some 
great and distinguished palace, upon which 
trouble had fallen; that amidst the friendships 


precipitating themselves from different parts ‘of art there was a secret sorrow at the core. 
i ing so much of this, I|If ever it has been your lot to visit a house 


upon which sorrow has alighted, and inste:.d of 
the cordial welcome of ‘he host you have been 
met with the scowl of “the man in possession, 

you will understand my impression on surveying 
‘the monuments of Italy’s genins, under the 
| rotection of the paternal Austrian rue. 
Roldiers, soldiers, cut-throat-looking soldiers 
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everywhere. Of course, the first object of my 
admiration was the cathedral: It would not 
become me to enter into a detailed description 
of it. But no one who has never left England 
can understand what the effect of architecture 
js, seen under a southern sky. Here every 
pinnacle, every incision, every point of decora- 
tion and ornament is so clearly visible, that 
while the effect of grandeur remains the same, 
every point of detached beauty is clearly ap- 
arent. There is not a niche or a sanctuary 
Pat does not possess a statue that, taken by 
itself, would deserve an essay as illustrating the 
beautiful: take, for instance, Canova’s small 
statue of Rebecca; and when you take into 
consideration that there are upwards of 3,000 
of these, you will perhaps be able to form some 
notion of its riches. That which produces the 
most fairy-like effect is the roof, which, being of 
white marble, in very large slabs, like the rest of 
the church, makes the whole very harmonious ; 
but I am sorry to say that the result is arrived 
at by a sacrifice to the interior, as it is found 
difficult to make it impervious to the wet, and 
the nave and north aisle have much suffered 
from the percolation. Many statues are by 
modern artists, Marachesi Monti, of Ravenna, 
and Raffaelle Monti, who produced the veiled 
figures in the Exhibition. Although this novelty, 
as it was then considered, was introduced by 
him, there are many samples of the same thing 
long before his time. There is a corbel of a 
female head thus represented on the west end of 
the cathedral; and at the Manfrini Palace at 
Venice, there is a statue with the same addition 
by Antonio Coradini. It may be as well, per- 
haps, to inform such of your readers who, 
regardless of the canons of high art, were in 
rapture with these statues, that the effect is 
produced by putting a wet handkerchief or 
— over the model, and then copying the 
olds. 
‘ The Brera or picture-gallery occupied a_con- 
siderable share af my i It ry here that 
Luini’s frescoes are to be seen, and cannot but 
be seen with pleasure. Here is also Raffaelle’s 
great icture of the “ Marriage of the Virgin,” 
ull of grace and gentleness. Its popularity 
may be inferred from the numbers of copies that 
are made, and for sale, but these are very judi- 
giously placed in rooms away from the original. 
The Ralbrosian library is overflowing with riches, 
among which I was delighted with the sketches 
of Raffaelle, Albert Durer, and Leonardo da 
Vinci: there is the famous book of the latter 
containing his mechanical drawings, but only one 
page is visible, it being under a glass case. 
urely for the student there is more in the illus- 
trations than the book, and would it not be 
better to have them taken out and framed so 
that all could be seen? The churches possess 
an endless source of interest from their antiquity, 


: their variety, and their illustration. Of Leo- 


nardo’s ‘Last Supper,” I will only say that I saw 
it, which will not hie in the power of every one 
to say in a few years. I obtained permission 
from the Police to visit Como, and return to 
Milan. It is an easy journey, by railway, of 
thirty miles, and going and returning I had to 
show my passport six times. Here is a monu- 
ment erected to Volta, but my fanciful nature 
saw a much greater tribute raised to him in 
1853—viz. poles and wires, by the aid of which 
his discovery is made to aid thought with the 
lightning’s speed. From Milan, having obtained 
permission, t proceeded to Verona, which has 
more the impress of hoar antiquity than Milan. 
The railway from Treviglio to Verona is not 
yet complete, so this portion has still to be per- 
ormed by diligence. Why the delay is I 
cannot comprehend, as there is not the slightest 
difficulty except near the Lago di Garda, where 
they have had to build a viaduct. It is of brick, 
with granite dressings, and composed of pointed 
arches, with circular openings in the spandrils : 
the effect is very good. The bricks in Italy, both 
ancient and hen Fg are very thin: is there any 
ractical reason for this ? While on this subject, 
think I have made a discovery which will relieve 
me of much anxiety: it is a chimney that will, 
I hope, prevent those unsightly, long, crooked, 
angular, cowled additions.to our roofs that des- 
troy all our domestic architecture. By the 
way, there is one of these ou us additions 
Just imserted in the roof of the Houses of 


Parliament, just under the clock-tower. I 
the idea at the Duke of Melzi’s palace on the Lake 
of Como; it consists of a small circular chim- 
ney a = eons ese: tring 7 a 
gracefully-formed crest above the openings for 
the enindide of the smoke. As these can be 
built in any direction, carried up any height, to 
meet all requirements, I see no reason why it 
should not be’ adopted in England, where villa 
residences are so numerous ; since then, I have 
seen so many, variously decorated, especially at | 
Murano, that I wonder it has not attracted | 
more attention. At Verona I stayed a long time | 
in the Arena, rejoicing to see how well it had | 
been preserved. Here also the churches are’ of | 
absorbing interest; I was much struck with | 
St. Zerone, evidently that which gave the idea, | 
for the church at Wilton, near aglisbery: The | 
— here contain some very extraordinary | 
rus-trees : they show one which is 126 feet | 
high, and which they say is 1215 years old, 
from records preserved of it. 

My next halting-place was Padua; and here 
my enthusiasm was excited by Giotto’s frescoes. 
Now don’t suppose that I am going to rush into 
a state of P. R.. B. rapture; but I cannot 
conceal my intense admiration of these. They 
consist of the Life of the Virgin Mary, and 
that of our Lord, and I never saw the head of 
the latter drawn with greater grandeur, dignity, 
and gentleness combined. I think, with frescoes 
as with sketches, there is often more force than 
in the most elaborate paintings of the same 
hand. I have observed in the Manfrini gallery 
there is a picture by Giotto, which is not nearly 
so effective. Perhaps something is due to 
restorers and cleaners” for this diminution of 
power. I think there is something exceedingly 
romantic about the story of Giotto: born in 
1276, of poor parents, in progress of time he 
became a shepherd, and when in the fields he 
used to amuse himself by drawing his sheep. 
Cimabue lent him his aid, and Dante fostered 
his truly divine genius. In those days there 
were no academies, and every aspirant had to 
make the road to fame for himself, and this 
Giotto did in a way that, after 500 years, num- 
bers, far more able judges than myself, unite in 
admiration of that genius the productions of 
which are happily preserved to us. His life 
would make a worthy subject for the poet or 
the painter. 

I now make my entry into Venice. From 
the railway train 1 was ushered into the bureau 
of the police, where my passport was taken, and 
I had to reply to such questions as—where I 
was born, by what route I had come, my motive 
for being there, how long I was going to stay, 
whether my first visit. Having answered these 
questions satisfactorily, I was ‘passed into the 
luggage dapartment, where every niche and 
corner of my portmanteau were inspected : as I 
was perfectly conscious of having nothing either 
contraband or revolutionary, I did not care about 
this. There were two officers and a soldier to 

erform this operation. The first thing they 
bid was to seize all the books; they seem to 
have as great a horror of these as a valet de 
place has of “Murray,” I suppose because they 
expect, for the same reason, that a great circu- 
lation will cause “ their occupation to be gone.” 
The second officer took up a small book that I 
did not know I had left in my bag, and referring 
to his superior, said, with an inquiring look— 
“‘ Temay tarblay.” Now this was a small brochure 
published by the South-eastern Railway Com- 
pany, price one penny. No, said the first 
officer, “ Zim tabble;” and it was allowed to 

ass. I hada foreign “ Bradshaw,” which had 
fost its covers in the transit; it was opened 
and looked at with a wondering gaze, and 
passed in silence. Every book went through 
the same scrutiny; a small work on Gothic 
Architecture excited some doubt, as I question 
|whether they did not take some of the en- 
'gravings for drawings of implements of war 
and revolution. My writing-case was opened, 
and every paper scrutinized ; fortunately I had 
no tender epistle there,—but I should not say 
this, as they would not have understood so 
alien a sentiment. My letter of credit seemed 
to awaken in them feelings of wondrous envy, and 
was put back with feelings of some hesitancy. 
While this was proceeding, the soldier 











His face beamed with satisfaction when he 
clutched a small packet, which he ruthlessly 


tore open; but I never saw such a 
of feeling in any one’s countenance, and he 
t it back, shrinking from it with evident 

isgust : it was soap! When this was over, the 
first officer said something, to which I replied 
“* Non capisco ;” which was the fact. Whether 
he meant to tell me that all this might have been 
avoided by the payment of a few i I 
know not, but we both took off our hats and 
bowed, and I left him with the proud conscious- 
ness of having done his duty, and consoled 
myself with the calm satisfaction that I had not 
attempted, by a vile bribe, to suborn what 
Schwarzenberg called Haynau—‘“ An old and. 
faithful servant of his Majesty.” I had to goto 
the police the next day to procure a carta di 

ermanenza, which is ne if you stop more 
than three days, and for this permission you 
have to pay at the rate of six zwanzigers a week ; 
but I paid this sum cheerfully, glad to throw m 
mite into the treasury, as some of my frie 
hold Austrian bonds, and the prospect of im-’ 
provement in the revenue seems very slight in a 
country where there are 400,000 soldiers to 
keep the people in a state of abject indolence. ~ 

I must confess that my first impression of 

Venice was that of disappointment; I ought to 
have known better, as he who has described it 
so well, has said— 


“‘ Her palaces are crumbling to the shore.” 


But I, like many others, had always entertained 
such a romantic notion about Venice, that when 
I saw, instead of white marble shining in the 
sun, buildings darkened by age and dilapidated 
by time, it was not what 1 had anticipated. 
Gondoliers, like cabmen, will take “short cuts ;” 
and when I was taken down some of the small 
canals teeming with all the refuse of the houses,’ 
which everywhere displayed den of their decay 
by the stucco peeling off, and the carious bricks,’ 
I was fairly disenchanted. But I have repented 
of this since I have become acquainted with the 
wealth and beauty of art that the city contains. 
St. Mark’s is truly and gorgeously described 
by Mr. Ruskin; 1 have read it here several 
times, and have lent it. to several of my country- 
men, who willingly bear tribute to its fidelity, 
and I am glad to offer this testimony to. his 
power, although in so many points I disagree 
with him, and I have been so much di py eee 
by him, for instance, im Murano. though 
I was not disappointed at Torcello,. I cannot 
assent to all his propositions. 

Every day that I have spent here has increased 
my admiration ; every new church, every palace, 
has made me acquainted with new beauties ; 
every hour of the day has shown me how the 
sun can vary the picturesque splendour of the 
city ; so has man taken advantage of: the sun’s 
power to render permanent, by Ais pictures, 
such as I have never seen elsewhere, all that is 
historically or artistically interesting or treasure- 
able for its beauty. 

There is a novelty in Venice this year, and 
that is, the monument that has been raised to 
Titian in the church of Sta Maria Gloriosa de: 
Fiori, where he was buried. It was erected at 
the expense of Ferdinand, and is the joint pro- 
duction of Luigi Zandomenichi and Pietro 
Zandomenichi, his son. It occupies the entire 
breadth of the aisle on the south, immediately 
opposite the monument of Canova ; it rises from 
the nave with three steps. It. consists of a 
high double plinth, four columns on pedestals, 
entablature, and attic. The centre intercolum- 
niation is arched, and within this is seated Titian, . 
having on one side a figure representing Genius,. 
and on the other Strength. ate y behind. 
‘him, on the backing of the monument, is a basso- 
| rilievo, exceedingly well executed, of his great 
| picture of the “Assumption of the Virgin,” which 
is inthe Academy here. To the right of this is . 
another of the “ Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,” 
which is in the Jesuits’ Church; to the left an- 
other of that magnificent picture of . Peter 
Martyr, in the church of San Giovanni e Paolo ;' 
above are two other bassi-rilievi,—that. on the 
right representing his first work, the “ Visitation 
of St. Hlizabeth,’ which is now at Dresden, and 
on the left, his last picture, the “Descent from 
the Cross,” which is in the Academy. On each 








was investigating every article of apparel.|side of Titian are two female figures represent- 





ing Design, Painting, 
re In the upper part 
ures. holding a. tablet, with the inscription 
—* Fitiano. Ferdinandus I, 1852.” . On the 
corner of the plinth to the left is an 
holding a tablet, upon. which is the fol- 
lowing | “ Howes et Comes Titianus sit. 
Carolus ¥. MDLIII. ;” and on the left a younger 
figure, upon whose tablet, there is, “ Titiano 
monumentum erectum sit.  Ferdinandus I. 
CCXXXIX.” The wholeis surmounted by 
Venetian lion holding a scutcheon with the 
axms of Ferdinand. . It is said to. have cost that 
monarch 200,000 florins; but you see he has 
taken great care to “mark the marble with 
ra igre It is gna entirely of marble; 
e figures are of that. sort statuary, 
which, from its whiteness, produces a striking 
from the contrast with the other ; besides, 
it leaves the bassi-rilievi unconfused, The figure 
of Titian is very good, the head full of genius 
and dignity. I do not so well like the oo of 
the Sister Arts, as they are not suiliciently 
exalted in expression to illustrate the divine 
afflatus which inspires them. On the whole it 
is a. fine production, and a illustration of 
the power of modern art. I have procured the 
enclosed drawing, which will give you an exact 
representation. To-morrow I leave for Vienna ; 





—— 








and if you think I have not said enough about | h 


this place, it is because already so much has 
been so much better said; but the impression 
e on me is deep and lasting; and if I com- 
home with what I have seen here, I am not 
; ing. You have recently said that 
% reg Tee, ene escager this I 
firmly believe. If they began with the 
exaltation of art, they have ended in the degra- 
dation of humanity. With us we have begun b 
idating our dence, and art will we. 
develop with us in adorning our freedom ; andif 
we cannot produce such monuments of genius as 
here one meets at every step, we can at least 
point to our progress as thinking beings, and we 
ean proudly refer to our position in the family 
-of nations, as illustrating the fact, that our 
mhission in the world has not been neglected or 
rendered futile. F. 8. A. 





On FENESTRATION IN ANGLO-CLASSIC 
ne ARCHITECTURE.* 


With regard to form} and design, our windows 
have been too monotonously treated. While 
there is scope for almost infinite variety, we see 
the same compositions applied to buildings that 
have searce anything else in common. 

The.form of window-case used in Rome or 

.though it has claims upon our rever- 
ence, bearing as it does the marks of classic and 
Talian genius, is not our model: it is but a 
method, and we must, however instructed 
by. it,: have our own method, founded in 
reason, and adapted to, or formed upon, circum- 
stances ; remembering always that originality is 
not -: be mi nnd own i — a thing 

very 0 and ve . Originali 
will aatraly follow the el of a 
powers, which besides having ever-varying cir- 
¢umstances.to work upon, have a principle of 
owth in themselves. With our motives and 
he elements at our command, we need not be 
indebted to Italy for a window-frame : we have 
ample oop for the production of new and 
beautiful. forms, and wide field for expressive 
decoration. _ 
I believe with jambs, lintels, arches, archi- 





* See p, 557, ante, 

+ Cunvature has very properly gained extended use in fenes, 
tration ; but there is now danger of the straight head losing its 
rightful ground, so much indiscriminate abuse has been heaped 
on it.. The adoption of straight coverivgs to apertures since the 
invention of the arch has been denounced ax barbarous. Now if we 
ue straight coverings merely because they have been used before, 

must be granted we do wrong. But surely we are not wrong in 
waing the lintel because we know of the arch. Our having ability 
to produce a curve lintel, for it is a lintel afier all of a new form, 
is no reason why we should banish the straight one. The arch 
may not always suit our purpose. Aisthetic motives may some- 
times lead us to use the square, which is expressive of greater power 
and . Weare under obligations to the inventors of the 
aroh, but a lintel is.still a useful thing, and in many cascs prefer. 
abie. Neither do I see why, in a vaulted building, lintels shou'd 
be dispenséd with, and arches adopted merely for the sake of con- 
stractive unity. A new invention is not always universally ap- 
plied to the entire superseding of old methods. Much outcry has 
been made of late acainst the straight-headed openings to windows 
abd doors on the ground of their insecurity. To this I would 
only say,that architecture, as the art and science of building, must 
have sunk low indeed if with abundance of wood and iron and 
bre — command, it cannot securely lintel an opening of 3 or 
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itecture, and. iycles| vols, eorsioonspadincutn, of diferent forms and rior and interior of a building. This is a-point to, 
ggg Rg: vise : 


portions and what may be derived frequently neglected; for how often is the prin-. 
rom the resources of rustication, > 0- = front of an edifice, which indicates iat 
classic window is susceptible of endless novelty y, by the character of its windows, a suite of, 
and growth in beauty. Some of these elements reception-rooms for company, cut up within, 
have as yet but little developed here. The into small penoalngy am ! Such things, when 
atch and archivolt, for example, are capable of discovered, are 'y disagreeable to the rightly. 
more yaried modes of construction and orna-| constructed mind, productive of feelings ana. 
mentation than hitherto exhibited, and of the logous to those we experience, upon the detec.- 
reception of new life and beauty and significance tion of hypocrisy in some venerated friend., 
from the further application of the tiful The window is the eye of the building; through. 
classic elements, i a dentils, &c. to their which much of its interior character and , 
embellishment. In the balcony alone, often a should look out; and a building should be go. 


ee ey See Cae 





useful feature, and but little developed in this 
conti, we have an object. on which design may | 
be ssly exercised; a feature, whether exe- 
cuted in iron or stone, same par of the most 
exquisite grace and variety of outline, as well as 
of richness of decoration. | 

But what should most characterise our archi-_ 
tecture externally, is the increased and full 
development of the protective members as cornice 
and pediment—the evidence of the utmost shelter . 
leht weather consistent with non-obstruction of 

ight. 
This reference to weather must ever distin- 
guish our architecture of whatever style. To 
meet it our cornices should not only be kept 
broad, but placed near to the soffit or window- 
ead. The cornice may very properly rest upon 
the architrave without the intervention of frieze ; 
for which a ement, were it needful, there is 
ancient authority. The architrave is there 
another name for lintel, and is used as such, but | 
the frieze has no meaning, and may therefore be, 
dispensed with. This arrangement, with in- 

creased projection of cornice, not only gives due 
expression of protection, but the increased pro- 
jection of cornice yields bolder shadows, and more 

fully developes the truss or console. The console, 

a beautiful feature in itself, only requires to be 

€ d in areal indispensable office—to support 

a feature that needs and is worthy of its sup- 

port, to render it captivating to all eyes; such 

treatment would call it into new life and beauty, 

and procure it a different reception to what it 

now receives, ing as it does from the hands 

of men who merely use it as an ornament 

because it has been used before, ignorant of its 
right use, and untouched by its beauty. 

A point too little regarded generally in Classic 
and Italian windows is the reveals. -In reveals 
there is almost entire absence.of unity and har- 
mony between the sash, of whatever kind, and 
its case or frame. That perfect unity is attain- 
able in this matter we have only to look at the 
Gothic window to be convinced. There, the: 
decorations of the jamb being all confined to the 
reveals, and placed within the outer plane of the | 
wall, secure the most intimate union between it | 
(the jamb) and the window proper. And while | 
the shafts or curvilinear forms produce a beau- | 
tiful alternation of light and shade, the general | 
splay admits the greatest quantity of light, of | 
which light-admitting purpose it isunmistakeably 


expressive. 
The tendency of the present Classic. and Ita- 
lian treatment. generally is to make the window 
a sudden gap or void—an abrupt interruption 
to the m expanse ; that of the Gothic to 
make it, by the general splay of the jambs, a 
traceried and glazed niche—an ornamented cavity 
in the wall. the Gothic window when not 
interrupted or visually mutilated by wall but- 
tresses, nothing is better calculated for the pro- 
duction of breadth and repose. The Gothic 
window is mural; the wall is not interrupted 
or cut away, but is itself wove, as it were, into 
fenestration. Ido not..see why this principle, 
though not recognized in Italian architecture, 
cannot be kept in view in Anglo-elassic. 
Need it be said that a shop-window requires 
just the same features as any other window. 
ambs, and lintels, and cornice for protection 
from the weather; all its beauty must arise 
from the decoration, the artistic refinement, and 
elevation of these necessary features. The only 
difference is that its width, seldom taken advan- 
tage of, gives more than usual opportunity for 
t columnar and, geometrical division and 
ornamentation. . 
I have in. a former paper* on Fenestration 
dwelt on the importance, im window decoration, 
of the truthful correspondence between the exte- 











* Vide Buil Jer, vol. viii. page 470. 


planned that the windows could be decorated) 
artistically (or with propriety as regards the, 
general composition of the facade) in accordance, 
with their actual place and importance in the, 
building. And in the decoration of windows of. 
the same internal rank there should be no such. 
unmeaning favouritism as dressing alternate 
ones only in the same floor. Neither should 
the practice be resorted to of highly decorating 
the windows of a = floor, and leaving the, 
others entirely naked, like hanging up framed. 
and unframed pictures on the same aif 
Dressings of some kind to all the windows of 
a building [ consider essential to true architec. 
tural character.* Yet it is astonishing how 
many buildings, where architectural character 
has evidently been aimed at, are without window: 
dressings; and the astonishment becomes 
greater when we consider the comparative 
smallness of expense that would, in most in- 
stances, have bn. soni them. In many a costly 
brick town house or villa, where perhaps ong 


window over the entrance-door is appropriately 


pry wane pint Yor com —— - —— 
of beauty and consequent value of the building, 
would have been = additional outlay for 
architrave-jambs round all. ' 

But the greatest mistake in reference to the 
window, and one on which I dwelt at some 
length m the Paper before alluded to, is the 
non-decoration even in the most costly build- 
ings, and where the richest dressings are 
employed, of the sash or window proper itself. 
Avtistic genius has hovered around, but. never 
alighted on the actual window. While the 
Gothic window, in its brighter forms, is a mesh 
from the most beautiful web-work of art—the 
prime, if not the sole object of decoration, 
where imagination and feeling have spent. their 
fires, within the Classic jambs the beautiful is 
altogether unrecognised. The modern Italian 
and Anglo-classic window is an artistic nonentity; 
barbarism, deformity itself ; and the rich antique 
dressings are employed to embellish or enclose 
a hole. Who can look on these so different 
“pictures” without mourning the beauty: that 
might have been attracted to the sphere of 
classical design in its course of modern develop- 
ment? What renders this the more to be re- 
aretted, is the fact that the window belongs 
both to inside and outside ; that. it is a feature 
of the drawing-room and banquet-hall, as well 
as of the exterior fagade, and the natural link 
uniting the exterior to the interior beauty, of 
which latter it is the index. And. as to the in- 
terior itself, what. avails mural and ceiling deco- 
ration, if the graceful and symmetrical are con- 
temned, and deformity is suffered to. run riot in 
the window ? 

It is impossible that a. window with two or 
three straight. divisions—mere rods or threads 
drawn across the void—can harmonise with the. 
surfaces and masses of the circumjacent masonry; 
nor is it much better when there are no divisions 
at all, but one piece of glass: a window ‘0 
formed must look simply like a hole—a polished 
nonentity. Plate-glass has increased but little 
the beauty of our architecture: it is a beautiful 
material im itself, but it has been maven 
we have not yet learned its right use. tever 
glass we employ, we must have broad vertical 
and horizontal divisions to unite the window in 
composition with the jambs as recipients of light 
and shadow. This in important buildings would 
be as admissible as in the Gothic. It is of no 
use to object to it othe ground of its lessening 
the light, for this could be provided against. by 
making the opening larger. It would be 4 
vehicle of new beauty—a field, and a fruitful 

* It is:demanded by # natural instinct, if we msy so interpret a 


practice in some parts of this island, where, in tive absence of rea” 
ones, the peasantry please themselves With painted jambs or tork 





+ | ders round their windows. . 
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: one for design, the occupation of which would 
render the window capable of harmonious union 
' with Classic features generally; for it is the 
Jack of moulded divisions to produce light and 
shade, and break up the general gap or opening, 
‘that is the cause of its being objected to in 
the background of a colonnade, or other situa- 
‘tions associated with Classic elements.* 
Let it not be thought that I am claiming too 
much importance for my subject : the window 
- bears doling analogy to the eye in animals, and 
it is. as important to beauty in a building as that 
feature in the human countenance through 
which the soul most vividly beams forth ;— 
wherein we read the noble and cultivated under- 
standing and the heart of sensibility, and which 
kindles up the face divine into light and life. 
Like the eye, it is the only part capable of a 
varying expression: the rest of the fagade, like 
the form of the face is fixed ; but the window 
receives from the sky and atmosphere effects 
analogous to the revealings of emotion in the 
human eye, and thus, as i; were, spiritualizes 
the aspect of the building. The most rapid 
of an April heaven are reflected in the 
window, the cornice or water-table of which, 
with its te ae shadow, so assistant, te the 
expression, may be compared to the eyebrow. © 
‘o the window we have not only the means of 
giving beauty of form, we have resources in 
colour. On this head, however, I shall content 
myself with remarking that geometrical form, 
which admits of every conceivable ent 
j i with the laws of colour, is all that 


in com 
should be applied in the painting of windows. 


G 
The proper object of glass painting, as I er mene 
\ per OSE 
St. Paul’s Cathedral;+ is the embodiment of the! 
glories and harmonies of colewr;—the admission | 


marked im a former ‘pai 


on the Decoration 


of the light as through pearls and “of .all |;were more rural than Willesden, Hornsey, or 
hues, not through the. body of humanity. | Eppin are now, and the toiling mechanic or}. 
To employ thiss-chavesaghagaliightandodian! could avail himself off exse-| 
in the utation of haman bring Bi 


‘forms is absurd. But restricted to rts legitimate 
object, glass painting is sufficient for inconceiv- 
able and inexhaustible beauty, and with other 
sources not yet drawn upon, awaits the invoca- 
tion of genius in behalf of the Anglo-classic win- 
dow, a feature which yet slumbers in embryo, a 
germ of beauty to be called by art into the ful- 
ness of life. 

Neither the forms nor the colours which 
compose our windows, nor any others of the 
style need be dead, nor inconsistent, nor mean- 
ingless—epithets which Mr. Ruskin most un- 
warrantably and presumptuously applies to our 
architectural elements of Classi¢ derivation. The 
Greek and Roman styles I eonsider as capable 
of adopting new ideas, and forming themselves 
upon new and changing purposes and require- 
ments, as the style so passionately and un- 
reasoningly advocates. There is scarcely a prin- 
ciple of beauty that guided the Byzantine and 
Gothic builders which these styles alsé are not 
capable of embodying. That sense of proportion 
and gradation, for instance, which arranged the 
masses and centralized the ornamentation of the 


fagades of the earlier of Veniee, what is 
there to prevent its being exerciseilon those of 
the Classic, if desirable 


Nor need the professors of the latter style 
rest in the conventional foliage of the Greek and 
Roman ornaments ; they may put living and true 
nature into it, and exercise as much play of 
fancy in the artistic rendering of the forest 
leaves and grass and flowers of the field as in the 
Gothic itself. 

In short, it awaits but an infusion into our 
architects of the spirit, at once artistic and free, 
the fire and the energy that animated the Gothic 
builders, their “healthy love of change,” to use 
lis Own words, to make it vie with that style 

in life, and a freshness and grace, and the entire 
- Manifestation of the profoundest sympathy with 

beauty and fulness of the material creation. 
window being a feature of the interior as 

well as of the exterior, the subject of dra 
calms a passing notice. Draperies should be 

* Nor is 





there any reason arising out of the nature or purpose of 
fhe window why these divisions may not, where economy is called 
» be of wood or ms materials which may be wrought into 
as wellasstone. There isa unity and beauty in 
tree the material of the wall or jamb into the construction of 
window. as in using stone is the cuse ; but stone is not essential 
to'true architecture, which is net confined to one building mate- 
Til, or class of building materials. 
+ Vide Builder, p, 18, ante, 
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so disposed as to hang within the embrasure or 
general recess of the window, thereby leaving 
the architectural dressings to show themselves 
at all times,‘ unhidden by a shapeless curtain 
cornice, the design of the upholsterer. The 
cornice crowning the drapery should be that of 
the window dressings ; and where the necessit 
for an internal shutter renders this impossible, 
should think it best to dispense with drapery, 
and be content with blinds, which may be finished 
with an ornamental valence. Drapery, as an 
inferior element of decoration, must give place 
to architectural forms, and never be suffered to 
obscure or mar their beauty. 

The mention of the internal shutters reminds 
me of the almost universally-banished external 
one. The exterior shutter, so really useful in 
exposed aspects, as rotection from storm, and 
so expressive of nightly security, particularly in 
rural situations, I consider no less deserving of 
recognition as an architectural feature than the 
door or chimney. Certainly it merits treatment 
different to what it now receives. It is deemed,’ 
I am aware, an eyesore, but need it be such ? 


Samurst Hvectns. 








LOOSES OF LONDON. 
LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
In the ancient ‘city, with its narrow defiles’ 


and com population, citizens were toler-' 
ably well off oN pee the half million of 
Charles’s d ‘their Demple-gardens, intra 
muros; % little beyond, incoln’s-inn-fields ; the | 


of sylvan reunion, then within easy walk=' 


with streets, the village of Cee 


and St. 
‘Martin-n-the-fields, Hackney, and Brompton’ 


‘cise 
business 
even before the early -closing system, was 
thought of. ee 

The Green-park still wears its verdant aspect ; 
the Temple-gardens yet harbour a few elms and 
limes, with dingy foliage} a misguided thrush 
may sometimes attempt afaint warble in Blooms- 
bury-square ; but alas! for the smoke, all sensa- 
tion of enlargement is impossible, for towering 
piles of brick and plaster’ circumseribe -the 
view ; and to enjoy “ the wild bliss of nature,” 
we must not hire a hackney-coach, but take 
the train, and bolt fairly on to Reigate or Dork- 
ing, for palpable en! t and the breath of 
heaven. Perhaps there are other elevations less 
distant which are beautiful. Yes, Hampstead 
is beautiful; the walk thence (from the eo 
to Highgate is still lovely, in spite of modern 
innovations. Epping, Hainha t, Chiselhurst, 
Harrow, these heights are not altogether Gothic- 
ized by civic taste in architecture. Sydenham, 
in spite of it, may survive a little while; and 
Tiabeacadacds is, as it always has been, without 
a rival for fascinating loveliness in landscape ; 
but to inhale the h breeze we must go at 
least to Box-hill or Ranmer-downs—those gates 
of the Chilterns; or yet a little farther, to 
Leith-hill; there both “heaven and earth 
are telling ;” and the prospect offers a 

anorama, discovering on the north, St. Paul’s, 

ipping, and Shooter’s-hill; on the south, 
Beachy Head, the Needles, and Portsdown, with 
a vista, of ocean through Shoreham Gap ; and 
on the west, it dissolves amongst the many- 
tinted hills of Berks and Hants. This is the 
only panorama of great extent within forty miles 
of Charing-cross, and yet in certain conditions 
of the atmosphere, the universal volume of 
Londov. smoke rolls on, and lingers ‘over its 
centre—for the London particular article is here 
unmistakeable—you may taste it, it smacks of 
the Poultry and the New Cut. At the same 
time, the suburban quarters, from which the 
wind blows, are always tolerably clear at a cir- 
cuit of about four miles from the Temple gate ; 
then the mantle of fog invests the ranges /o 
leeward, while the fresh country breeze again 
revives the stricken parterres and soot-begrimed 
trees with a fitful ventilation. 

Under such contingencies it is imperatively 
neces: to reserve open spaces in all new 





with its mall; and other sundry} 
suburbs which are now densely covered | 


air on a summer when 
, senator and ended at ration hours, vu 


is well laid out, and therising district dt Bion. 
ton has the certitude of great immunities frof 


‘the proposed National Gardens and Exhibitions 


—the latter has the especial advantage of fine 
shrubs and noble trees, which both freshen and 
beautify that. locality—but it is of no less na 
portance to preserve and scrupulously guard th 
old squares, places, and houses of London. | 


How painful is it to look upon the neglected 
state of Red Lion-square ? and there are other 
iron-bound, and desert, though central : 
Scope” Ta ih very met of the conse 
occupants. In the very midst e id. 
metropolis, Leicester-square has been spoli 
and delivered over ay s i thrift An 


exhibition has blotted out the site “where once 
a smiled,” and now a new project is set 
on foot to extinguish for ever this air-cell, 
which may be thought to have some com- 
municating duct (subterraneous or other—some 
descending: fine) in connection with Lincoln’s- 
ae a apa gg gempion and 
ventricle of London’s lungs! is mg 
y to Leicester-square, to found 


a second Colosseum! A giant struc- 
ee ee ee 





Crystal Palace at Sydenham ! . 
The recent experiment of turning the world 
outside in has stood for a time, much to the 
annoyance of vicinal householders. Will t 
residents suffer their square to be turned insi 
out, their daylight to be obscured, their atmog- 
phere vitiated, and their causeway impeded 
the realisation of a eonceit which can brig” 
credit to no one, aud profit only to the s 
brokers ? 


The illustrious “the man whom the 
Queen delighteth to honour,” will now have 
imitators—humble imitators, and at a long dis- 
sare Let p rrediaen re ngmpest nomen 2 
or forums, if t it, by pu wee naar iS 
but let them take ee hint ~ an the royal 
of the National Institution, pro at’ Ken- 








s Gore, so that no more obstacles s 
be obtruded upon our: already too, crowde#l 
metropolis. Aes QuonpaM. 








CAST-IRON LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


On Friday in last week, the Messrs. Grissell, 


on their premises, the Regent’s Canal 
Works, exhibited in operation a lighthouse thee 


have just completed by order.of the Admiral 
Commissioners, prior to removal to its place of 
destination. The shell of the tower, constru 

of lin. concentric plates with 4 in. flanges drill 
at 6 in. intervals to admit 7-8th in. bolts, 
in form a frustrum of a cone 47 ft. in height 
to the balcony floor, with a diameter at the 
base of 14 ft., at the top 9 ft. Up the centze 
of the foyer an light column is fixed to take the 
weight of the lightning apparatus—a catoptric 
system of the secon clans the manufacture of 
Messrs. Wilkins, of Acre—and on this 
column are cast ot aed receive the T —_ 
joists, supporting the two floors ; 
third ait topmost ‘floor, sane ey the same 
means, _ the additional ry of cast 
ornamental brackets, being allow ‘project 
some 3 ft. beyond the outer edge of the struc- 
ture, with a 4 in. flange, forms a circular abacus 
15 ft. in diameter as a capital to the tower, and 
on this rests the octagonal lantern, ventilation 
being by means of the vane... The total 

of the erection is about 67 ft. The weight of 


co 





quarters of the town, this respect Belgravia 


tower and lantern is nearly 50 tons. 
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THE CHURCH AT CHILTHORN 
DORMER. 


THE accompanying view represents the church 
at Chilthorn Dormer, in Somersetshire: below 
we give the pewing with which the church is 
seated, and a curious piscina projecting from 
the splayed western angle of north pier of 
chancel arch. The incision in the piscina shows 


where the stone roodscreen used to be, portions | glass 


of which still remaining. In the north wall 
iis dk aie moles, iam fgg of 6 
Crusader. 


At the neighbouring church of Brympton, 





there is a bell-turret exactly the same, even to 
the details, as that shown in the engraving. 
The church consists of chancel, nave, north and 
south transepts, chapel, and south porch. 
Restorations have been going on here for some 
time past, under Mr. Shout, architect, of 
Yeovil. Besides other works, the stone rood- 
screen has been restored: new seats through- 
out, of oak, have been put up, and a stained 
window at east end of chancel. The 
ancient carved figures, including a Crusader and 
his lady, should no longer be allowed to spoil in 
the churchyard, but should be again taken into 
the church, whence they came. 





PROGRESS OF THE BUILDING OF 
COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. | 
At the annual meeting of the building-com- 
mittee the president reported the progress of this 
undertaking. “The north and south portals are 
now arched over, and the walls of the } 
and transversal nave nearly compl up to 
the cornice. Yet another year, and the roof 
will project over the high nave, the inner tem- 
orary partition wall at the entrance of the 
4 choir will disappear, and the cathedral will 
be completed outwardly, with the exception of 
the steeple and the flying buttresses; the 
interior, with the exception of the vaulting of 
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the level of the 
‘ According to the accounts laid before the meet- 
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the high nave.” The architect, M. Zwirner, 
completed this statement in the following way :— 
“The progress of the building in 1852 has 
been more apparent than that of any other 
revious year, as the many rather hidden parts 
fetween the high choir and the steeple required 
great labour, and could not but successively be 
raised to that height, which admitted of their 
being combined. ese we see now—mighty 
spanning buttresses (Gurtbogen) brought over 
a rich and delicately worked windows, of 
inted arch form, of the longitudinal nave—and 
in a few months more the spans above them up 
to the cornice, on which the roof has to rest, 
will be completed. In the two lateral wings, 
however, the progress could not keep pace with 
that made with the longitudinal nave. On the 
south side, it was not financial causes which 
revented this, as here nothing was required 
Put to build up the stones for the windows 
nd arches already dressed: it was technical 
considerations which lay in the way. The 
east side of the transversal nave is partly formed 
‘by the old walls at both sides of the high choir, 
which hitherto stood quite isolated, and were so 
much exposed to the influence of the atmosphere, 
that so lon since as the years 1790 and 1792 
additional structures were erected for their sup- 
port. At that time, however, the reconstruction 
of the damaged parts was not thought of, on the 
my they were rudely broken away and re- 
placed by coarse courses of brick, which, on the 
north side, were visible so late as even the last 
year. On the south side they had been alread 
removed, in 1829, at the restoring of the hig 
choir, and the two new window-casements have 
been erected, by which the solidity of the very 
high lateral wall became somewhat secured. But, 
as at that time the hope of a complete restora- 
tion was not yet entertained, the laying of the 
foundation of the vaults had been omitted, which 
had now to be added at the expense of much 
labour: and trouble. On the west side of the 
cathedral the great portal has been arched 
over with the richly ornamented porch, and the 
arch of the lateral entrance on the north side is 
now in progress of erection. Our chief activity 
now shall be, however, directed towards the 
continuation of the restoration of the principal 
and the transversal nave of the building, with 
the hope that me the current year here also 
roof will have been reached.” 


ing, the sum of 347,789 thalers have been ex- 
mded since the year 1843, in the restoration of 
is largest of German cathedrals—a sum not 


_ small in Germany, and which, with the exception 
. of the munificence of the king and government 


.of Prussia, has been mostly raised by private 
contributions. 








AN ARTESIAN WELL IN AMERICA. 


_ At the annual meeting of the American Scien- 
tific Association recently held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, an account was read of an artesian well 
commenced in 1848 at Charleston, under the 
authority of the city council. It has been con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr. Welton, and 
has attained the depth of 1,145 feet. 

Mr. Welton has had to chisel his way through 
not less than fifty-four rocks, varying from 10 
feet to 2 feet in thickness, and amounting in the 
agere ate to about 250 feet. Cast-iron tubes, 
-ol 6 feet internal diameter, were at first sunk 
80 feet, to exclude the superficial and the post- 
ema ks as ane ss gsi in 
: y working their way downwards, in: 
under the mouth of the tube, and into Togat g 
the tubes were sunk deeper at various times, 
until finally they rested y on a thick rock 
230 feet deep. 

Below this point the alternations continued ; 
and “Ope gw underneath a large and hard rock 
a of loose sand was found, which poured 
Into the well. Such a bed the engineer first 
Strove to exhaust; that is, to draw out with a 
bucket all the sand that would run in and im- 
pede the work. By this operation, repeated at 
Various priate, the well finally consisted of a 
Series of chambers, some, perhaps, of several 
feet in diameter, one below the other, and all 
connected together by the narrow neck-like pas- 
Sage of the well, 34 inches diameter through the 
intermediate rocks. At 700 feet the sands ran 











in so fast and in such quantities that no progress 
could be made. . " 

The engineer generally found the well 50 or 
100, sometimes 140 feet less deep in the morn- 
ing than he had left it in the preceding evening. 

er toiling in vain for a long time to exhaust 
he streams, a“ ve age ey ( id ee them out 

a system of tubing. To do this, the passages 
hnough all the rocks had to be opened from 3} 

y 5 inches in diameter. 

This was done. At the depth of 470 feet 
there was a rock on which the tools had generally 
been employed, and which caught the tubes. 
Withdrawing these, that passage was worked 
over again. It appeared that a nodule in the 
rock projected into the passage, and had always 
driven the tube in an oblique direction. It was 
at length broken off. Below this rock was a 
wa chamber, and the tools now entering it 
without losing their perpendicularity, struck the 
bottom alittle on one side of the bore previous! 
made, and which they never could be induce 
afterwards to enter. From this point down the 
whole work had to be done over again. 

This was finally effected, and sheet iron tubes 
were sent down to shut out the sands. The 
well was then continued down to 1,020 feet. But 
again the sands came in, and filled the well for 
over 100 feet. The tubing, several hundred feet 
of which had been sent down, was found too 
light and unmanageable. The engineer resolved 
to withdraw it, and insert instead wrought-iron 
tubes, 43 external and 4 inches internal diameter, 
screwed together so as to form one continuous 
tube from the bottom of the well to the surface 
of the earth. This was the largest size which 
the somewhat warped cast-iron tubing at the top 
would allow to pass through. 

Twenty-four feet of the light tubing obsti- 
nately refused to be. extracted, and remained 
fixed in the well, more than 700 feet below the 
surface. Nothing daunted, the engineer thrust a 

rtion of it aside into the chambers, and cut 

is way through the rest, and has finally suc- 
ceeded in sinking the wrought-iron tubes to the 
depth of 1,102 feet ; and has bored 43 feet lower 


still. 
In sinking these tubes, which generally fol- 
lowed a few feet behind the Eon or chisel, 
little difficulty was met, save from the rocks. 
When one of these was encountered, the tube 
was arrested, if possible, a foot or 18 inches 
above its surface, and a tool invented by Mr. 
Welton was sent down, which could be o 
when on the bottom, so as to cut a hole 5 inches 
in diameter, and which could be closed at plea- 
sure, so as to be withdrawn again through the 
narrow passage of the tube. At times, the tubes 
would rest immediately on the rock, or would 
be = by some protuberance, while passi 
through it. In this case the tool just referre 
to was not sufficient, for it could open out only 
a certain distance below the mouth of the tube, 
which it would therefore leave standing on a 
ledge. Here the engineer having first drilled a 
33-inch hole entirely through the rock and into 
the substratum below it, sent down another tool 
closed during its descent, and made to open out 
below the rock, and to cut a passage through it, 
of the requisite size, from the bottom upwards 
to the mouth of the tube. This done, the tool 


4 
to 


could be closed and withdrawn. None of these. 


tools caused any embarrassment, or failed to 
effect their purpose, although worked with a 
handle more than 1,000 feet long. 

Notwithstanding the use of the most perfect 
tubes that could be procured, the sand still con- 
tinued to give annoyance. As the rods were 
withdrawn, they would rush in from below with 
the water, to the vacant space, sometimes 
filling the well to the depth of 60 feet, almost 
instantaneously. This was remedied by building 
a reservoir at a sufficient height, from which, as 
the rods were withdrawn, the water was let into 
the well, so as to produce a downward current 
through the een Such a current was likewise 
made use of at times to loosen and start the 
sands packed about the mouth of the tube and 
allow it to proceed. 

The lateral pressure on the tubes has rapidl 
increased as they descend, requiring a powerfal 
leverage and heavy blows of a rammer to force 
them down. en started, however, they 
frequently descend very rapidly until arrested 





by a rock, The present system can scarcely be 
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sunk any lower, for, although the bottom is free, 
so great is the lateral pressure that the tubes 
cannot be started by a power under which the - 
joints show signs of giving way. Other tubing 
of such a size as to let down inside of the present 
system will be speedily procured, when it is 
hoped the work will ake prosecuted, 











THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


Onz day in last week the whole of the navvies 
yl in the formation of a new sewer from 
Bnill-row, Somiers-town, to Goldington-crescent, 
Camden-town, struck because Messrs. J. and R. 
Rigby, the contractors for the works, thought 
proper to change their foreman! The navvies 
ot age after a — on — yh a 

Y, recelving their wages, and quietly dis- 
persed. Inthe afternoon, a sufficient number 
of hands were procured to enable the contractors 
to carry on the works without any other inter- 
ruption than the stop for a few hours. 

‘ At Cambridge, on. Wednesday week, some 
workmen employed in repairing Caius =e 
struck work because their employer refused 
allow them to drink beer at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon ! 

Her ladyship “Labour,” like Jehu, does, 
indeed, “kick” as she “ waxeth fat.” Any- 
thing more rampant and ridiculous than that 
men with any pretence to sense—far less heads 
of families, as many of them doubtless are— 
should quarrel with their bread-and-butter. on 
absurd grounds such as these, cannot well be 
conceived.. We only hope they will tend to 
bring “strikes” into univ contempt, as 
wellas disrepute, amongst all the more right- 
spirited, industrious, and intelligent of the 
vane classes. - 

t Birmingham, a meeting of the journeymen 
cabinet-makers has been ‘held, at which it was 
ed to ask for an advance in , amount- 
ing to 10 per cent. An answer been re- 
uested from the employers by the 12th instant. 
The local committee of tives for promoting 
the uniform extension of the “ten hours per 
day and the fifty-seven and a half hours per week 
system” as the maximum period of and 
weekly labour, have issued an address to the 
employers of Birmi and its neighbour- 
hood. They state bn the fact of — ao 
largest employers having perceived the justi¢e 
of such igs sesh ltd them to the con- 
clusion, that what the experience of those gen- 
tlemen has proved to them to be practically and 
commercially just and satisfactory, would be 
found proportionably advantageous to all em- 
ployers of labour, whether on a large or small 
, if only the system were uniformly carried 

into operation. 

At Halifax, on Thursday in last week, -a 
meeting of operative masons was held, when 
two delegates from Manchester attended for the 

urpose of calling upon them to join the 
Operative Stonemasons’ Society. The followi 
resolutions were d;—* That the masons 
most cordially with the rules and reg 
tions of the society;” “That we pledge our- 
selves individually and collectively to join the 
Operative Masons’ Society;” and that “the 
shortening of the hours of labour will prove 
beneficial to our trade, both morally and 
physically in general.” ; 

At Leeds, on the same evening, an aggregate 
meeting of the joiners and ters of the 
town was held in the Progressionist Hall, for 
the purpose of forming a trades’ union. After 
a lengthened discussion, a committee was 
appointed to carry out the objects of the 
m 


Workmen are likely, by reason of their own 
movement, of which the building trades’ opera- 
tives were the pioneers he Oe the country, 
to have everything they eat, drink, wear, or use 
in any way, raised in price, as many articles in- 
deed already are in consequence of the rise in 
wages ; and if a rise in the price of necessaries 
be a sufficient reason for a rise in wages,—a rise 
in wages an eq sufficient reason for a rise 
in prices,—and that rise in prices, leaving 
the wage-receivers much where they were, 
be as sufficient an excuse as ever for another 
rise in w —where is this “vicious circle” to 
close ? seems to be likelier to turn out an 
“ endless screw’ than a mere “ circle,” however 
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“vicious.” We cannot but sympathise with 
‘~every honest endeavour of ‘the working man 
‘ "to ‘benefit ‘himself and his family. We only 
‘ wish some divine light ‘were s on this 
' dark and mysterious question of the ultimate 
‘destiny of human labour which would at once 
and for ever settle this momentous question, 
and put an- end -to-all that groping in the 
dark for “the greatest .good to greatest. 
number,” which ever ends where it began, and 
i mever makes any decided advancement towards 
‘ tits final end. : 

That devilry in strikes, intimidation, has been 
- ‘reaping its meet and proper fruits at Liverpool, 
' imprisonment and transportation. ‘Two turn- 
‘outs, who were found guilty of wounding a 
' fellow workman with intent to do him some 
-grievous bodily harm, were sentenced .at ‘the 
‘ Northern Circuit, on Monday in week before 
last, to be t for ‘seven years. The 
‘judge, Mr. Justice Wightman, in pronouncing 
sentenee, said that no doubt every man had 
‘wight to work or not to work for whom he 
‘pleased, and he might legally join with others 
‘ ‘erway dom out his views; but no man 
i a right to dictate:to others the terms on 
which they should work. It was not ‘to be 
endured in this free country that any set of men 
- should exercise such a tyramny over others. The 
‘offence of which ‘the prisoners had been con- 
‘wicted was of a most grievous character, and 
- whenever such crime ‘was brought to 
/ qustice it was necessary that it should be severely 
‘ punished, and he -hoped ‘that the sentence ‘he 
‘ was-about ‘to pronounce would be a warning to 
‘ others to avoid joining such illegal associations. 
ee ‘see quite astounded at the 

‘wentence. ; 


= 








DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 

In _all undertakings, whatever their object 

Soy fay the best tee of their pia sa 

is their certainty of paying. It is not a wise 


third or fourth class house. It is mdeed excel- 
lent for those who. must practise the most 
stringent economy for aseason. ‘But there are 
thousands of working men who, earning good 
pe or more ‘particular as to their personal 
domestic comforts, would rather pay more 
for a separate and distinct room, having:a “erg 
light and -commedious ae ate their -clothés, 
linen, books, papers, and other things,—a room 
with ‘proper partition-walls to the — Jd 


which aman might be able to sh 

without ‘bemg disturbed ‘by his neighbours; a 
reom in which he might sit and , or write, : 
or draw, or: study, ‘m‘his evening hours, or when 
out of emplo , without being forced to 
listen to the-desultory conversation and laughter 
of other persons. 


Certainly, whether we consider comfort or 
morals, these beds, with their ‘flimsy partitions, 
are a great improvement on the old abominable 
system of huddling ‘men ‘together in the same 
room, and ‘several ma bed; and I would say 
a'l honour ‘to ’a ‘society 


so much forthe working classes. But I submit 
it is-time they should raise their standard a 
little ‘higher. Martin Marx. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 

The Subterranean Metropolitan Line. —The 
first meeting of the “North Metropolitan” 
Company for constructing an underground rail- 
way from the New-read'to King’s-cross was held 
on ‘Wednesday in last week, when the report 
stated that the directors had entered into a con- 
tract with Messrs. Tredwell, contractors, for the 
construction of the — dine, oe the 
requisite provisions for , gas and water 
supply, en terms which would insure the lmne 
‘bemgspeedily completed within the limits of the 
company’s capital (300;000/.). ‘The cost of the 
Ime per mile, though ‘traversing ‘the ‘midst of 
London, would not exeeed half that of any of 
‘the railways hitherto made through the suburbs. 





; phiestbropy which expends itself on unprofitable 
refforts. Whilethe improvement of the dwellings | 
| of the working classes is quite worthy of all the | 
, weal and benevolence which happily are now | 
_-being ‘brought to bear upon the subject, still ; 
. there must at the same time be somesubstantial | 
encouragement for the investment of capital. 
- Thequestion, “ Willit pay?” willalwaysoccur | 
- to the practical mind. We must keep a steady 
).eye'to the returns, and on f the supply, as far. 
eas possible, to the demand likely to arse. It. 
-might be ep: Sogee then, that the small bed- | 
!reoms, with the incidental conveniences to be | 
) had at the Soho Chambers, were on fhe whole 
all that could be reasonably expected for the | 
oretit chargéd, 3s. Gd. a mst ut if such a! 
psupposition were correct, it must be inferred | 


: that either this rent is too high for those who | 
» would otherwise go there, or working men | 
, are not disposed 'to be satisfied with such meagre | 


,and dingy dwellings; and I; think they ought 
-mot to'be satisfied. It cannot be per he no- 
-thing better can be had on such low terms, for 
othe house built for single men in George-street, 
‘Bloomsbury, is at least quite as good, if not 
vsuperior; and yet the rent for the same accom- 
}modation and privileges is only 2s. 4d. a week. 
The sleeping-rooms are somewhat wider, smarter, 
emore neatly fitted up, and having more natural 
light, my Ra is by no means what there 
“ought to be. Unfortunately, this house is 
“situated near one of the vilest dens to be found 
in all London; but still, taking the low rent 
ead the accommodation offered into account 
a lodging here is preferable to living in 
sgome common houses, where one must pay 
-from 4s. to 6s. aweek for a ‘small “top ” hed. 
room, and put up with many annoyances to 
ra Now I pope Ogee this establish- 
-ment, containing some compartments, is 
generally “full ;” and I :think, on the whole, 
if the lodgers themselves are disposed to 
seontribute to one another’s comfort, and if the 
superintendent is strict enough with those who 
:forget this obligation, it would be impossible 
for single men to find better lodgings elsewhere 


“at so low a rent. 


‘ “While I think it would be unreasonable to 
‘esk for anything better for 2s. 4d. I believe 


pre 
i taking, the 


Tt was in «contemplation to establish stations at 
the principal. streets crossing the New-road, 
about ‘half a mile apart, and to run trains at 
very short intervals— probably every three 
minutes—at the rate of about twenty miles an 
hour, including stoppages, and at a charge far 
below the existmg oes fares. At thesame 
time ample arrangements would be made for 
light with the free circulation of air, and for 
propelling the trains without the use of locomo- 
tives. At King’s-cross the line would be con- 
nected with the ‘Great Northern and with the 
West India Dock Junction Railways, and all 
the traffic from them ing ~westwards, or 
to the Great Western Railway, would be con- 
veyed over this line. The profit could not be 
less than 8 per cent. The Chairman, in his 

ech, said that one of the most important 
objects which they had in view was the Post- 
office accommodation, upon which they had been 
im communication with the authorities with the 
most satis results. They proposed to 
unite all the termini with ‘the Post-office, and 
to transmit from the Post-office to every 
railway terminating round London the Post- 
office ‘vans as now constructed, with the clerks, 
by which much time would be saved in the 
receipt and: transmission of letters. It was 
further contemplated, that each of their stations 
should become a branch Post-office for the dis- 
tribution of letters.and the conveyance of post- 
men all over London. 

The Saltash Bridge across the Tamar—The 
ry works for this immense under- 
contract for the erection of which 
has been taken by Mr. C. J. Mare, are proceed- 
ing with great vigour. Extensive workshops 
an — have been + wear Steam iim, 
chinery of every description for eing, rolling, 
cutting, svillinw, and \puiling ihe apuaetl of 


iron ‘to form of the bridge, is in full 
jon. e smiths’ shop contains eight 
forges, worked upon the principle of exhaustion, 


or fan bellows, driven by-steam. ‘A long slip, 
similar to that used for ship-building, has-been 
laid down, for the construction of the cylinders, 
to be sunk in the river, for raising the centre- 
pieces of the bridge. The one now being built 





‘that some material improvement on this is 


is to be 36 feet in diameter, and oe 
When completed it will be launched and 


much wanted. "This may be acer enough as a: 
t 


aggre 
and rest | 


that has already done’ conf 
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“into its ‘position, and being ‘closed’ at abo; 
30 feet fromthe ‘top, will, m “fact, ‘be ae 
-diving-bell, and the men ae it sup. 
plied with air ou ‘the principle of the ordi 
ae The work altogether ‘will be one of in. 
t : 
t 4 .—The traffic returns of railways in the 
United Kingdom amounted, for theweek i 
20th August, vo nae and for the cor. 
‘responding period o ear, to 336,799), 
| showi Sia “ieiition of 58-0547 or 17-2 
e total ‘receipts from Ist January to 
20th August amounted to 10,601,539/.; for 
| corresponding period of 1852, 9,359,4477,, 
showing Brea of kee rcnat ae 
cent. over the corresponding period o: ‘year, 
Excursion Trains —B8o ack pate Amit oc. 
curred ‘last year from want of ent and 
other causes, that'we were half inclined to 
our aid in establishing the system, which, ‘how. 
ever appears to have such a'stamina of real merit 
in its own' nature that it survives and we trust 
is ‘surmonnting and becoming cleared of <all'the 
fusion complained of ;and it is gratifying to 
‘fmd that its moral influence is Deg st 
so appreciated as it appears, in the following 
‘quotation from the or eed Journal, now to be: 


cent. 


“| —“ The ic are har 
oreliaast in € the 


aware of the — 
cioumifectating districts by the 


‘tatroduction of:a new pleasure among the people, 
‘The money formerly ‘in drink, provocativeof 
crime,is now hoarded for the gratification of a visit 
to London, Liverpool, Dubhn, and other places ; 
‘and the result is.apparent in the criminal returns 
of the different, Lancashire districts. In Man- 
chester, for instance, Captain Willis makes the 
following return:—In 1843, when excursion 
trains commenced, the number of prisoners was 
12,147. In 1846, 7,629 ; in 1850, 4,578. Tt 
is an ascertained fact, that no excursionist ‘as 
ever been known to be engaged in any act of 
e propewed New C Th form 
roposed New Carriage.—The existit 
of saitane carriage ‘is propa’ to be jaectll 
‘sc as to accommodate a number of persons. 
The carriage is to be formed of two tiers of 
‘seats ‘instead of one, the body being placed low 
so as to give the necessary head room for ‘the 
passengers In ‘each tier, access to be given to 
the upper ‘tiers by side doors, staircases, and 
steps, and'to the lower, or ground tier by doors 
‘placed at each end, the body having a projecting 
platform protected by railmgs at each end, to 
enable ae to enter ‘the end doors, with 
a passage or thoroughfare (as in America) from 
end to end of each carriage on ‘the lower floor. 
We question, however, whether it be possibleto 
have two tiers of seats in the carriages on some 
‘lines, the‘headway of of their bridges and 
tunnels being so restricted. 

Licenses to kill—A new dodge, it appears, 
has been.resorted to by -the directors-of the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, who are said to 
have actually issued ‘tickets in which they 
attempt to make ‘their passengers accom- 
plices in their own “slaughter, so as legally, 
we presume, to convert murder into suicide *—- 
“This ticket is issued by this company, and 
aceepted by the holder, upon the express 
understanding and agreement that the com- 
pany are not to be in any way held:respon- 
sible to the holder, or Ais representatives, for the 
consequences of any accident, however caused, 
which may happen to the holder while travelling 
in‘any of the company’s vehicles, or being a 
any of the company’s stations. It must. be 
exhibited at the company’s offices whenever 
required ; and any person using it other than 
the person named herein will be liable to the 
a penalties as a passenger who does not pay 

are.” 
| Railway directors have of late made a bold— 
‘shall -we say an impudent—attempt to take the 
| civil law into their own hands ; but not satisfied 
with this, they seem to imagine that they can 
-play with the criminal law to the like prepos- 
| terous-effect. As for the “notice ” just quoted, 
we really hesitated noting it in case in doing 80 
we: id be of injustice to our prophetic 
‘mentor Punch in not appending ‘his name to 
‘it as its true authority. After this, says the 
| Kraminer, “we shall expect to see in the Times 
‘an advertisement from the secretary of the 
| Yorkshire and Lancashire Railway, headed— 
““Tmportant to Anatomists, and pointing out 
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le advantage al 

i i te anatomical pro- 
= ital surgeons, demonstrators, and 
others, of obtaining shares in that important 
surgical line which, by an. express and valuable 
ieaty with its passengers, is able to supply, 
ke. 6.” 
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TRON FOUNDING IN SCOTLAND.* 

Ir is difficult to trace with any thing like cer- 
tainty the progress of iron smelting and manu- 
facture. in this country, but it had attained to a 
state of considerable proficiency before the Nor- 
man Conquest. We are informed that not onl 
was the army of Harold well supplied wit 
weapons of steel and defensive armour, but the 
horses also were covered with steel, and every 
officer of rank maintained a smith, whose special 
business it was to repair the arms and armour 
when use or accident rendered it necessary. 
The art of casting in iron followed. so naturally 
from smelting that wecannot suppose itunknown. 
We find that about 170 years after the Norman 
Conquest, the Forest of Dean was still an im- 
portant. iron manufactory. In 1238 there 
occurs among the patent rolls of Henry III. of 
that date, one entitled “De Forgeis in Foresta 
de Dean,” and there are also the remains of 
ancient iron works in Lancashire, Staffordshire, 
and Yorkshire. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth there were furnaces that produced a 1 
tonmage of metal. Prior to this period the 
smelting was done with wood. The attempt to 
introduce coal as a smelting fuel was resisted 
in those days as much as the abolition of the corn- 
laws was resisted in our own, and for similar 
reasons—the wood monopolists would be ruined. 
One Dudley, who had the temerity to use coal, 
had his works destroyed, and was nearly ruined 
in consequence. From that time the use of 
coal fuel gradually increased, and the advance 
of the iron and other metallic works of this 
country may be dated. 

The first process in smelting iron consists in 
“roasting” the ore. This is sometimes done in 
kilns and sometimes on the ground, the object 
being to divest it of the sulphur, arsenic, and 
water which it contains. When this is accom- 
plished, the ore is fit for smelting, or bein 
reduced into a metallic state b ion. For 
this purpose it is filled from the top into a 
square furnace, which being properly charged 
with the fuel and the ore, the mass is blown into 
an intense heat by means of three blasts—one 
on each of the three sides of the furnace, the 
fourth side: being reserved for running off the 
metal when melted. These furnaces are. of 
various dimensions, but those commonly used in 
Wales will produce five or six tons of pig-iron in 
twelve hours. 

There have been many improvements in late 
years for accelerating the process of smelting by 
increasing the steadiness and power of the blast 
but of these the application of heated: air, in- 
vented by Mr. Neilson of the Clyde Iron Works, 
has been the most successful. This invention is 
known as the “hot, blast,” the air before being 
introduced into the furnace being heated in iron 
vessels to about 300 deg. Fahr. The result isa 
prea saving of fuel and time, and it is supposed 
that the quality of the iron is improved. 

The metal is run from the furnace every 
twelve hours into channels formed in the sand of 
the smelting-house floor. It is called ‘sow- 
metal” or “ pig-metal,” according to the size of 
the channels into which it is run, the larger 
being the sow and the smaller the pig metal. 

The quality of the metal is said by some to de- 
end partly on the uality of the ore and the 

d of fuel by which it is smelted : others say 
that the quality depends on the management of 
the rocess—that the same ore and fuel 

the difere nt qualities are produced. Accordingly, 
it is divided into foundry and forge iron. 
Fo iron is again divided into qualities 
numbered 1, 2, 3, and & No. 1 contains a 
pay of carbon: it is soft, very fluid, 
will run into the finest mould that can be 
produced. Hence it is used for all kinds of fine 
Omamental: work, of which there are now many 
very beautiful specimens. No. 2 contains a 
smaller quantity of carbon: it is harder and 
Serene 
* The following is from the series of articles on the “ Workinz 


of Edinbu i 
Which we have tra and Leith,” in the Zdinburgh News, from 
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stronger, and is. used where strength and,dura- 
bility are required. Nos. 3 and 4 are harder 
and stronger still, and are used for purposes 
where great strength and strain are necessary. 
In this state it is sent to the founder, who. 
uses these different qualities for the purposes 
are best fitted in the different 
departments of his. business. 

n Edinburgh, iron-founding is carried on to 
avery limited extent as.compared with Glasgow 
and many of the cities and towns in England ; 
but as tompared, with other businesses in 
Edinburgh, it is by no means on an insignificant 
scale. There are occasionally heavy orders from. 
foreign countries. The Shotts Company,. Leith 
Walk, are-at present fulfilling a large order for 
Russia; and J. Miller and Co. Broughton-; 
street, have done much are work during the 

ing year, amongst which we may mention 
* gin a ccaed other iron-work used:in 
securing the railway tunnel against the pressure 
of the new building on the. Mound. 

It is not of distant date that the business of 
iron-founding was introduced, but short-lived 
as it has been, it is difficult to ascertain who 
was the first iron founder in Edinburgh. In the 
beginning of all trades there are individuals 
more ingenious or more enterprising than their 
neighbours, who act as pioneers in clearing the 
way for the introduction of a trade into the 
world. They find that it is likely to be a suc- 
cessful and probably: lucrative concern, and by 
themselves or some other individual it is 
legitimised and becomes a regular trade. So, 

robably, has it been with iron-founding. It is 
Aificult to: ascertain who first gave to iron- 
founding a “local habitation and a name” in 
Edinburgh. There is an obscure tradition that 
some one, nobody seems to. know who, carried 
on the business in the Low Calton, and we 
fancy that. we detect. in this. individual the “‘first 
typefounder in Edinburgh,” mentioned in our 
article. on “Typefounders,” although we. have 
no certainty on this point, but if we surmise 
aright, his name was.“ Donaldson.” There was 
another iron-founder of the name-of Thomson, 
who earried on an extensive business for the 
times in which he lived, and who built as 
remises,” 
the workshops afterwards occupied by Mr. 
Simpson, cecaialins at Abbeyhill, but he died 
about the time they were ready for occupation, 
and. these premises. were therefore never oecu- 
pied as a foundry. Between Thomson, Steven, 
foot of Tolbooth Wynd, Canongate, and Simp- 
son, Abbey-hill, the matter rests ; of these three, 
Thomson is supposed to be the oldest, but they 
all conducted business on a small scale, although 
they were the oy men of their day and! 
trade in Edinburgh. The “Edinburgh Foundry,” | 
Leith Walk, was certainly of a later date. 





THE HIGHWAYS OF ART. 


UnneEr this title Cardinal Wiseman has been 
lecturing in Liverpool last week for two hours 
and a half. Before endeavouring to trace the 
ways through which art has fecselied, it may be 
useful to us, he said, to be assured that it has 
never travelled by the way of war, or of con- 
quest. ‘There never was a country whiel more 
satisfactorily tested this principle than Egypt. 
From the earliest period it had an art of its 
own, obstinately indigenous, as much. belonging 
to its. soil as the lotus or papyrus to its wat rs. 
In architecture, sculpture, pamting ; in decora- 
tion, writing, illumination, its art was national, 
and most characteristic. It existed early enough 
for Moses to have studied it. It lasted long 
enough for Christianity to destroy it. For it 
was heathenish in its very essence, in its: rind, 
and in its core. It was entirely an outward ex- 
pression of Pagan untruth. It was, conse- 
quently, nearly stationary. ‘The practised eye 
of the antiquarian or artist will see in that lapse 
of many ages a certain ebb and flow, a slight 
decline, and a partial revival; but the main and 
striking features scarcely alter. The type of 
Rgyptian art flags or vartes but little. 

ot even imperial Rome, the next and’ last 
subduer of that tenacious race, could wrench 
from it its arts, any more than its religion; and 





till Christianity replaced the one, and its holier { 
symbols. superseded the other. ‘ 

But there could not have been a stronger , 
arable dake asserted than. the entire 

istory of Alexander’s conquests. It was the 
reckless march of destruction, such as the ag- 
gressive incursions of all military despots, 
‘“‘ From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” 
have ever been. He overthrew cities, rich with 
the treasures of Lng ney civilizations, without: 
remorse, as Mi had ruined Assyria, and 
Persia Media, and: he gave nothing im place. < 
How truly do the- Indus and the Nile bear be-. 
tween them this, axiom, written in ruins across | 
that vast field of victory—that you may sub- 
jugate the bodies of men, but. you cannet con- 
quer their thought. 

How then has art, which, to. be gentiine, must 
be the language of a nation’s intelligence, 
ery ey hopes, grommet Sc — 

eld her progresses ao 0 peo ot, 
as we have seen, riding on the warrior’s car nor 
borne on. the wings of victory. She has tita- 
velled at a quiet pace over the deserts with the 

ilgrim: she has sailed with the merchant in 
a galley; she pondered over what she had 
seen, thoughtfully, as the camel slowly marched; 
and she was more solicitous for the precious 
models, than for the merchandise, which she 
had stored in the vessel’s hold. 

Let. us look for a. moment,on the a 
sation of Italy. Before the foundation of Rome, 
we find a wise, a peaceful, and a refined peopla;. 
the Etruseans. igm of art among this 
people, which spread i all over central a 
is certainly as yet, like all else about them, a 
mystery. In tombs. of cities, s tio: 
have been. destroyed by Rome as early as 399 
years mains Christ, are to be Lens vases of 
various manufactures, very rarely rude pottery, 
what is considered slenostiPapaiaienat Egyptian, 
native vessels of beautiful form and decoration, 

roved to be such by inseriptions in Osean or 

sean, and works of Greek origin, ——— 

finished, representing Homeric. scenes, 
bearing inscriptions not merely in Greek, but. 
oomenge work to he Athemau. Those whe 
believe the tombs, which are every year opened 
and found full of those treasures, to: have heen: 
sealed up from the time Tarquinia, Veli or ; 
Vulci was destroyed, and consequently to ex-. 
hibit to us an art, coeval, at latest, withthe early / 
times of Rome, have to account for it i 
all the characteristics of the most 

art, at a period long antecedent to. the develop 
ment of att in Greece. We must conclude, asi 
Muller does, that long after the Etrusean cities 
had been reduced by the Romans, they continned,. 
as municipia, to enjoy many wagers sale see 
ing almost, to self-government, and: persevered 
in their former and ‘ul pursuits. 

The lecturer then here entered into a disser- 
tation on the origin of Grecian art, and gave it. 
as liis opinion tliat the Greeks derived it frons. 
Assyria, and not from Egypt. 

ith the first efforts of Greek art, he con- : 
tinued, we are totally unaequainted. As Au- | 

stus destroyed the homely brick Rome, and ° 
feft us a marble one in its place; as: our. fore> 
fathers sharpened out the Norman. arch; and 
‘clustered the massive pi that sustained it; - 
so, probably, the G of the age of: Pericles: « 
became ashamed of their ruder monuments, and: ~ 

laced them by more perfect. works. 
Nie travel to Aigina, an advanced port of © 
Athens, the last stage in travelling to 1t from - 
Nineveh. There we have the ear 
of rma pb! doe art. A family likeness, a « 
sameness of expression, reigns through 
figures. The type, once admitted into the Greek « 
mind, purified of its grossness, refined, assimi- | 
lated to its own perceptions, ideas, and feelings, | 
ceases to belong to one else. 
tered, appropriated, and so domesticated that it. . 
eannot be won back. But neither can it be * 
driven out. ped 

Of earth earthly, indeed, is all this beautiful « 
art. of ancient Greece. A its. splendid 1 
monuments there is not one that leads man’s © 
affections above the earth on which it stands. : 
There is not one figure-among them all that lifts. 
its eyes towards heaven, as the Christiaw does a ‘ 
thousand times, to the dwelling-place’ of Him 





it continued to. grow its deities in its gardens, 
jand to record its new emperors in hieroglyphies, 


from whom he came: and to whom he goes.” » 
There is no symbol there of faith, no emblem of} + 


evidence > 
all the > 


It is mas- «© 
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hope, no ion even of . There is 
no reflection of heaven on the human coun- 


tenance, no ray from above along which the eye 
noe Fagg Bsr oa a sgt ines a hap} =! 
region. a much ruder age, when every 
was made out of p ice: and the body 
was distorted, there was a power to throw into 
the countenance a tadiance of joy, a purity of 
heart, a peace of innocence, a cloud of com- 
passionate or penitent grief, which the noblest 
artists of Greece had never imagined, and would 
not. have known how to express. ; 
One’ may not’ unreasonably conjecture that 

Assyria, Egypt, China,.and India matured their 
-art:too soon. - This was no time for pre-existi 


| 


iod of emancipated Christianity. 
development than ever was given to the mot 
istinetive element which Roman art had given 
to architecture—the arch. ‘ In the “of 
Constantine, in the Forum at Rome; long called 
the Temple of Peace, this may be seen. But 
where columns were not to be found scattered 
on every side, ready fashioned, as in Rome, 


piers would naturally be built instead of them, 


and wider arches thrown across them. In this 
manner rose that multitude of churches which 
pervade Lombardy, the southern coast of France, 
and the banks of the Rhone, the Rhine, and the 
Moselle, and known as Roman or Romanesque. 
The passage from this to the Gothic is obvious 


poetical creations, on which art could dwell | and graduated. 


and labour. Greece had a long interval of 
heroic dreaming, which came — down upon 
a true nation, gorgeously decked by old song, 
but in all the indefinite beauty of a vision. 

Art never took a sufficiently strong hold on 
Rome. to create a distinctive type. It was 
imitative, or rather a copyist, of G.eek art; and 
as this declined, so, likewise, did that of Rome. 
By the time of Constantine it had faded in both 
countries: still it did not expire. In every part 
of the Christian world sumptuous churches 
began to be erected, and no expense was spared 
to decorate them. This gave a new impulse to 
art, which had the effect of preventing its 
further decline for a century or two at least. 
But, in the meantime, Western Europe was 
losing the countenance and support of the 
emperors, and becoming, at oo -successive 
generation, subject to a new invasion; and, as 
time rolled on, the decline of art became more 
rapid in the west. While the arts were thus 
declining, two great rivals, Genoa and Venice, 
were developing and laying the foundations of 
modern commerce. For centuries the great 
traffic of the East was in the hands of Venice. 
But the heart of that noble city was St. Mark’s ; 
her best sctenes rete ee ad ; her-pride 
was in its being nobler, r, than anythi 
else on earth. Her trafic enabled rs rod 
chants to bring from distant provinces every- 
thing that was rich in material, marbles, columns, 
gems and nothing was too costly or too beau- 

iful to adorn the object of every Venetian’s 
proud affection. 

In this manner did Venetian commerce bring 
back lost art in its rude Hae triumphantly on 
its prows ; and from its Kastern lagoons broke 
on slumbering Italy the first dawn of a beauti- 
ful coming day. . 

Pisa, in’ 1016, imitates this example, and 
calls in Greek artists, and shows them high 
honours, erecting to Buschetto, the most 
eminent of them, a magnificent monument. “In 
1066, Didier, abbot. of Monte Casino, sends in 
the same direction for able workmen to em- 
bellish the church with carvings; mosaics, and 
other rich adornments. ' 

About the same time Cardinal Hildebrand, 
having been on an embassy to Constantinople, 
and ired the bronze work of its founders, 
ordered there the gates which to this day adorn 
one of the principal entrances of the Vatican 
Basilica. e example of Didier was followed 
by that of La Cava and others. But this was 
far:from being all. The whole of Italy, from 
the eighth century to the thirteenth, was full of 
Greek art 


It was, then, the intercourse be- 
tween the East and West, notwithstanding the 
unhap qicneoes separation which oc- 
omeal 


tween them, and the many jealousies 
which the commercial republics of Italy had to 
encounter from a decaying empire—it was the 


mercantile travelling to and fro which brought 
back once more Grecian art to prepare a new 
artistic ae in Italy. The architecture of the 
pa ugh which we have glanced suffered 
‘than any other de t of art. Many 

f the. buldings ada from Roman halls, or 
basilicas, and rebuilt, or renewed at the brighter 
period of Theodosius, had stood bravely the 
shock .of barbarian incursion: its fires, its 
underings, its wantonness. The Baage— se 
. They 

d the propereees distribution, and the 
elations different parts. ‘The nave, the 
aisle, the apse (early elongated into a chancel 
or choir), the transept, the porch, the portico,— 
all were to be found there. But at an early 


f~] 
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I wish principally to convey that, as in Greek 
art, the type once accepted by it became an in- 
extricable principle, which ruled it to the last, 
so in Italian religious art, the Byzantine type so 
completely became its once adopted gre or 
that no progress has ever been able to re- 
move it. 

It has been shrewdly remarked that Tyre, for 
many ages the greatest commercial city in the 
world, perished entirely because it had not a 
productive, but merely a transit, trade. It was 
a port, and nothing else. With us it is not so. 
The power of creating the materials for trade 
exists at your very door. Venice was flourish- 
ing so long as it stood in the most happy 
position for the commerce of the East: when 
another road was found and accepted, the day 
of her prosperity passed away. Here, however, 
this cannot be. The face of the old world is 
turned to the west, and you are on its Mi? 
watch-tower, on the point whence springs fort 
the spirit of commerce to take its flight across 
the ocean. Experience has shown us how the 
development of commerce in this country has 
been accompanied by a corresponding one in 
taste and feeling for art. A century or two 

, in obedience to a tradition of race, war 
with France was the normal condition contem- 
plated by every Englishman, yet we studiously 
copied al the ‘bad taste in literature and art of 
our rival, Those days are past; and with the 
peace of the bese generation, and the inter- 
course with foreign countries which it has pro- 
moted, art has made more progress than in 
centuries of war and home imprisonment. Let, 
then, the manufacturers of England cultivate 
art in their productions ; let her looms send out 

atterns to rival the rich stuffs of the old 
talian weavers; let her furnaces bring forth 
orcelains that will shame the Grecian pottery ; 
et her foundries produce graceful metal-work 
equal to that of Nuremberg; and then once 
more commerce will have reason to be proud of 
being the pilot of art to the most distant region ; 
and the vessels of England will be hailed by 
living generations, and celebrated by many to 
come, for bearing within them not only wealth 
and profit, but the pacifying, civilising, ‘and re- 
fining influences of the noblest pursuits. 








A COVERED MARKET FOR 
MANCHESTER. 


A cOVERED market, including an area 
of 23% acres, is to be formed here in the 
ays of the present defective ar ments. 

r. Haywood, ironfounder, of Derby, has con- 
tracted to construct a roof. By razing one-half 
the butchers’ market, accordmg to the local 
Courier, and clearing the ground, removing the 
block of buildings now occupied as shops, 
bounded by Scholes-street, Oak-street, Foun- 
dry-lane, and Coop-street, and removing the 
octagonal market-house into Oswald-street, 
to premises now being erected, an ‘oblong 
square will be obtained 440 feet long by 244 
feet wide or thereabouts, bounded by a fine of 
new shops looking into the market (part of 
which have been erected some time, and the 
foundations are being dug for ten more to occupy 
the vacant land), and Oak-street, Oswald-street, 
and Higher Oswald-street. The whole of this space 
is to be covered with the ridge-and-furrow roof, 
in four divisions, similar in construction to those 
now adopted for railway stations. In the front 
entrances, facing to Oak-street and Higher Os- 
wald-street, there will be four elliptical spans, 
two central, of 72 feet each, and two side arches 
of 50 feet each, springing from square ornamen- 


Le: 


, greater! tal pillars. Above the pillars will be am oma. 


ee eee Peer ee wae 
grow , and fini over each gable with 
len ee eee 


. of 
the pillars ting the arches will be a row 
of square columns, about 25 feet high, extending 
Seas front in ra tha + Higher 

d-street, ing cast-iron girders, upon 
which. the saee of the four pe will ba 
cast. One side of the structure will be an o 
arcade. of pillars, 25 feet high, and 16 arches, 
each of 18 feet span, The average height of the 
cover from. the level of the ground to the apex 
of the centre bays will be about 43 feet, and the 
roofs will rise about 19 feet 6 inches from the 
gations between to each apex of the same bays. 
‘he skeleton of the roof, of wrought iron, will 
present a light appearance At the apex of 
each roof will be a long skylight of strong rough 
plate glass, of which there will be upwards of 
60,000 square feet used, ppp. | light. The 
plates be 14 feet deep on each side of the 
ridge. The skylights are supported on Louvre 
framing, by which ventilation is secured. Be- 
tween the louvring and the gutter the roof will 
be covered with slate. The sewerage of the 
market will be connected with the main sewers 
in Oak-street and Shudehill, the rain falling upon 
the roof passing through the pillars into the 
drains. © main avenues for carts, of the 
width of eight yards each, are to traverse the, 
market, one direct from Oak-street to Shudehill, 
the other connecting Eagle-street with James- 
street. _The present lamp and fountain will be. 
removed, and it has not yet been determined 
what shall be done in respect tothem. The site 
they now occupy is not in the centre of the new 
‘area, and there is the further difficulty that there: 
will not be a centre bay, so that they must either 
be dispensed with, or there must be one on each 
of the centre bays. A large number of competing 
designs, by parties of well-known skill, were 
a eae jocinding “Ghee eon ae cara 
uu irmingham, w, and Derby. 
The plans were submitted to Mr. William 
Fairbairn, who awarded the first place to that of 
Mr. Wheeldon, of Derby, manager for Mr. Hay- 
wood, of the Phoenix and Derwent foundries. The 
work will be done under the superintendence of 
Mr. Fairbairn, and on his recommendation Mr. 
Henry Bake has been appointed clerk of the 
works. The whole is expected to be complete: 
by the early part of next year. 








THE: WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
In the New York Crystal Palace a model of 


a design for a monument to Washington is ex- 
hibited, which has justly drawn down upon it 
the animadversion of some of the American. 
papers, jealous of the rising character of the 
country. The New York Tribune describes it 
as “made up of a circular structure and an 
obelisk. The former consists of a colonnade 
and portico with fluted Doric columns, an oper 
balustrade over the entablature, and a terrace 
roof: the latter starts up square from the 
middle of the circular flat roof, and diminishing 
slightly as it rises, is continued quite plain to a 
height of 620 feet from the ground, being ther 
finished by not carrying up the work any higher. 
Such is the bi-fold design that assumes to 
glorify Washington, and to represent the taste 
of the American people.” 

We do not require to be told: that. the effect 
is wholly udeutialoctinis It is to be mee 
that the obelisk has been already carried up to 
a height of 132 feet. 








RUTHIN CASTLE. 


situated in the Vale of Clwyd, contiguous to 
the town of Ruthin. The new building is con- 
structed with the red sandstone of the country: 
It is the property of Frederick B. West, Esq. 
M.P. for the town of Denbigh, and occupies part 
of the site of an older castle built hy Edward I- 

The accommodation consists of hall, 33 ft. by 
24ft.; saloon, 34ft. by 20ft.; drawing-room, 
56 ft. by 24 ft. ; dini 40 ft. by 24 ft. 5 
library, 28 ft. by 28 ft. The castle is only just. 
completed, at a cost of about 12,000/, Mr. 
Henry Clutton was the architect. 





Ruri Cast iz, of which we give a view, is ' 
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THE CANYNGES SOCIETY AND ST. 
MARY REDCLIFFE, BRISTOL. 


So much has been said concerning the desired 

- restoration of St. Mary Redcliffe, that man 
ons suppose the work is nearly completed. 
: Fr rath, however, very little has yet been done 
for lack of funds, and the condition of the struc- 
ture is watery, Say sex and worse. The sixth 
anniversary of the Canynges Society was cele- 
brated on the 31st ult. when the vicar, the Rev. 
Canon Madan, preached a sermon, very ably 
answering the objections that have at times been 
against the large expenditure on a single 
church, such as this restoration demands. “ Shall 
the structure be allowed to fall,” he asked, 
“because itis more magnificentthan is absolutely 
necessary? Shall its extent and beauty be its con- 
demnation? Shall we leave it to decay because 
it is, of all our noble churches, the one which 
most deserves restoration? I think few will 
consent to this course being pursued. But, then, 
shall we pursue another course? Shall we restore 
that which is absolutely necessary, at as little 
expense as possible, and leave all substantial re- 
pairs unattempted ? Shall we treat outlay on all 
ornamental work .as an unnecessary expenditure 
of money? Shall we remove the rich mould- 
ings instead of restoring them, and fill up all 
decayed places with plaster instead of stone? 
Shall we, in fact, condemn the woman who 


ured the ointment on the head and feet of the | 
viour, and affirm that the ointment might' 


have been sold for much money and given to the 
‘poor? I think this course will not meet with 


“the or of Christian men any more than 
with the approval of God himself. But (the 
rev. I will not regard 


ntleman went on to say) 
the restoration of this hank in so low and so 
wiworthy a light. Such a restoration must have 
a powerful influence upon the people around us 
for good. A neglected, dilapidated church is a 
dishonour done to God in the eyes of the people. 
It is a reproach to us: its moral effects are evil, 
for it teaches men to think little of the sacrifices 
and ordinances which are administered within 
the walls of the church. On the other hand, a 
church well built, properly ordained, and kept 
in order and decency, has a powerful moral 
effect for good. It is a witness ever in the eyes 


of man that God is honoured there, and that | 


whatever is dedicated to his service is, as it 
ought to be, of the very best.” 

At the dinner, John Scandrett Harford, esq. 
of Blaize Castle, presided, and the Bishop of 
Gloucester, Sir John Haberfield, Mr. King, Mr. 
Beddoe, Professor Mosely, and others addressed 
the meeting: we will confine ourselves to those 
observations more especially relating to the 
fabric.* 

The Chairman, in treating of what was 
immediately the cause of their meeting, said,— 

They were well aware that the object of the 
society was the restoration of a sacred edifice 
which formed the glory and the ornament of 
Bristol—which was ‘irst and foremost among all 

parish churches of a country so rich in 
beautiful structures of this description, and 
which consecrated the memory of one of their 
most respected ancient citizens. The designer 
of the majestic pile of St. Mary Redcliffe must 
have been an oferta of no common order, for, 
raised in the fifteenth century, it combined the 

“e led grandeur and deli of expression. 
W. 
of imparting to their works. It was an edifice 

which charmed the 
and mastery of its 


by the chasteness and 
elegance of all its 


parts, and by the grace and 
fine finish of the stonework whch pervaded it 

. throughout. And he could truly say, from 
having travelled in foreign countries, fo passed, 
when there, much of his time among works of 
art, that he found St. Mary Redcliffe was in no 
way diminished by comparison with the finest 
eee Aapares, “7 — , to use the 
x ve language of a German writer, com- 
bined the majesty and simplicity of the over- 
_ arching groves of the forest with the beauty 
and richness of the foliage of flowers. But it 
was common to all works of art, and especially 
80 in the case of St. Mary Redcliffe, that they 
were exposed to the ravages of the seasons, and 
to the mouldering touch of time: and it was 


——eeeee 





* All aze fully and ably reported in the Bristol parers. 





the architects of that se an so capable | 
eye by the general grandeur | 


| 


found, about the year 1848, on ascertaining its 
condition, that the external fabric had n 
so grievously acted upon by the elements and 
affected by the ravages of time, that if nothing 
were done to stop the progress of decay, the 
entire structure must soon fall into ruins. The 
ee then became—What must be done ? 
+ was found, upon inquiry, that a sum of mone 
was. required far be oe any amount which 
could be raised by church-rates or other com- 
pulsory mode of assessment. Were, then, the 
arishioners and the public to look on in mute 
espair till the interior was as bad as the exte- 
rior, and until, , their recovery was im- 
possible ? The leading parishioners aroused 
themselves. They addressed themselves, in the 
first instance, to the inhabitants of their own 
arish. They themselves set a good example 
y the liberality of their contributions, and 
thereby took the best means to induce. others to 
joi them in promoting the good work. And 
aving done their utmost in that way, they felt 
that the time had come when they might ap 
to a British public for support upon grounds of 
the most solid reason. They felt that the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe was the glory and ornament 
of Bristol; that, exclusively of its uses as a 
parish church, it was a noble, and splendid, and 
excellent work of art, which ges in a cer- 
tain sense to the British public; and that, there- 
fore, every gentleman of taste might justly be ex- 
pected to contribute something to its restoration. 
Oné of the earliest visits which he (the Chair- 
man) paid to objects of interest in this locality, 
when he recently returned from abroad, was to 
the church of St. Mary Redcliffe. He had heard, 
during his absence, that the eastern end of the 
church had been filled im with a window of 
stained glass, and he was most anxious to see its 
effect. He went almost with fear and trembling 
lest it should turn out, as he had seen in various 
instances, that the colours were too gaudy. But 
he could with the utmost truth congratulate Sir 
John Haberfield and Mr. Phippen, the truly- 
liberal donors of the window, upon the result. 
He ought not, certainly, to have had a doubt on 
the subject, when he recollected that the work 
had been entrusted to a person of accomplished 
taste; but he certainly did feel apprehensions 
which his visit to the building soaaghetely dissi- 
| pated. It was only the other day that he visited 
the great cathedral at Cologne, which had been 
long in course of restoration, and which, when 
finished, would form one of the most sublime 
pieces of architecture in all Europe ; and he was 
painfully struck at beholding, in that vast and 
most noble structure, masses of glass, beautiful, 
indeed, but altogether too gaudy and out of 
harmony with the aspect barn by the stone- 
work of the building. The effect on the eye was 
most painful; and he could not but cast looks 
of regret on some of the older windows which 
contained coloured glass beautifully toned down 
to harmonise with the character of the more 
solid portions of the edifice. They filled and 
charmed the eye, and were in perfect keeping 
with the stonework with which they were asso- 
ciated. 

Canon Madan said: He believed many were hardly 
aware of the state in which the structure was. Some 
of the flying buttresses, for instance, had been acted 
upon by the atmosphere in a most curious and 
melancholy manner. They were cut in channels, he 
might say; their strength was almost destroyed; so 
that being the chief supporters of the structure, there 
| was danger of the roof falling through if any of them 
gave way. He thought a walk upon the leads of the 
church would make many, he would not say lukewarm 
supporters, but would make many more ardent sup- 
| porters of the restoration than they could yet number 
;among them. The church of St. Mary Redcliffe was 
!a series of arches, one resting upon another, and it 
was impossible to foresee the effect of the breaking 
| down of even one of the flying buttresses. The whole 
| roof, if one gave way, might be brought down with it ; 
_ and if that were to happen, where might the ruin stop ? 
The bnilding rested upon arches, acting in various 
directions, and beautifully calculated to support the 
whole; and he ‘thought they had arrived at the time 
when there was absolute danger of the building falling, 








quired to repair the loss. And really when he thought 
about the funds which were requisite to meet the 
expenses of restoring all the decayed stones, he 
scarcely knew what to think. To carry the work 
through they must have amounts which would seem 
extremely large compared with what had been done 





whilst, if it fell, he knew not what sum would be re- | i 





‘and expended at present. ‘The Canon then 


to state, at considerable length, the alterations which 
had been determined upon im the way of i 
the old, tall pews in the interior of the building, an 
their substitution by convenient seats for rich and 


‘poor, which would enable the accommodation ‘to be 
largely 


increased. He pro the health of “ Nil 


Desperandum.” Might his example urge them all 


on to greater exertions in completing what he had so 
‘nobly begun. 
| Mr. Proctor, on behalf of the Restoration Committee, 


said it was eleven years since the committee first drew 
the attention of the public to the dilapidated state of 
that noble fabric, and although the funds placed ‘at 
their disposal had not allowed them to progress ‘so 
fast as they wished, they had yet been able to 
continuously. He then gave a short account 
proceedings, which, although, as he had said, 
had not been so fast as they at first hoped, had 
sufficient to encourage them to continued exertions. 
Under the advice of their architect, and 
sanction of the subscribers, they attempted to arrest 
| the progress of meg. Be Mase op ied and 
complete drainage, together with of a 
large quantity of seil which buried the base of the 
fabric. Having accomplished this work, they were 
induced to commence the substantial ir of the 
‘church, and’ on the 21st day of April, 1846, the first 
stone of restoration was laid by Sir John Kerle 
| Haberfield, at that time Mayor of Bristol, and.a large 
body of the fraternity of Freemasons, in the ; 

of an Immense concourse of their fellow citizens; and 
since that time they had, by the assistance of the 
public, proceeded with the werk without intermission. 
They had completed the reof over the chancel, thrown 
open the east window, restored the east end and the 
whole of the of the chancel, and two 
severies to the base. e men were now at work on 
the south transept, and were making rapid progress 
towards the completion of its south front. 

had e nearly 6,0007. and of that sum 
1,670/. had been contributed by that society. The 
restoration committee had expended all the funds 
placed at their disposal on the tion of the ex- 
ternal portion of the church; but through the instru. 
mentality of Mr. Richard King, Sir John Kerle 
Haberfield, and Mr. Phippen, who contributed funds 
for that especial purpose, they had. given some atten- 
tion to the interior, by restoring the beautiful chancel 
screen, and putting jate stained glass in the 
east window. He (Mr. r) need scarcely say 
what pleasure it had also afforded the committee to 
carry on the work at the north porch, now so nearly 
completed, through the liberality of “ Nil - 
dum.” When first the plan of restoration was brought 
before the public it was thought by many almost 
chimerical, but the progress made was certainly a 
proof that the generation of the nineteenth century 
were not inclined to allow this magnificent work of 
their forefathers to pass away ; and while recounting 
their proceedings in the presence ofsuch an assembly 
as he bad then the honour of addressing, he did feel 
that the committee were justified in the attempt ‘they 
had made. They had, it was true, now less to aceom- 
plish than when the subject was first brought before 
the notice of the public ; but would they permit dim 
to remind them that eleven years had elapsed, and that 
i wages on that portion of the 
building which they had not yet been able to touch. 
The progress of decay was most fearful, and when 


of the building then was, he (Mr. Proctor) 
members of the society would be induced 
to ‘use their best exertions to place such funds at the 
disposal of the committee that they might be able’ to 
carry on the work more rapidly. They were much 
indebted to their architect, and he was sure they 
would unite with him in thanking him, and drinking 


tmherely in a decaying state, but in a state 
tively Singittnl--es reeds s could wv as 8 
professional man, answer’ wonsequences of any 
passing storm. ‘Some of the buttresses were more 
like stalactites than anything else, and they, with 
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portions of the windows, the mullions, and some 
of the uprights, might at any time come down. 
It was a structure which no effort should be spared to 
save; it was, in truth, a landmark of history. He 
had great pleasure in endorsing the chairman’s 
opinion, that the window-painting recently inserted 
was amongst the best examples of stained glass he 
had seen, every face being finished so minutely 
that a strong glass was needed to discern its beauties. 
Mr. Godwin next referred to the completed mason- 
work (executed by W. Rice), of the north porch, and 
enumerated the niches, grotesque heads, &c. which 
formed conspicuous portions of the work, referring, 
at the same time, in terms of praise, to the execution 
of the foliage around the doorway, and the carving 
generally. He had waited, he added, with a deputa- 
tion, upon Lord de Redcliffe, who stated that al- 
though he could not do much for the church, yet he 
had made up his mind to do something. The very 
involved condition of Eastern affairs required, at 
t, all his lordship’s attention ; but he had no 
oubt that what Lord de Redcliffe had said he would 
fully redeem. With regard to the individual “ Nil 
Desperandum,” who had dpe the large funds for 
the north porch, too much in approval could not be 
said. That donor seemed to think— 
** Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name ;” 
but the restorers of St. Mary Redcliffe had so acted 
that the name of “ Nil Desperandum ” could scarcely 
be forgotten, for they had marked “ N. D.” upon every 
stone, to show their gratitude and puzzle future 


antiquaries. 

The health of Mr. Britton being drunk, that 
gentleman made a spirited speech, and excited 
much enthusiasm by calling on “ Nil Desperan- 
dum,” if present, to declare himself. 

The invitation, however, was not accepted. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Ipswich.—A site for infantry barracks for 
1,000 men is being selected here by order of the 
Government, and the works, it is said, will be 
shortly begun. 
ury.—The builders here it seems have 
been unusually active of late, so that it is almost 
a nal favour to secure the services of either 
bricklayer or carpenter, so fully are all employed. 
Other Seehahes of industry are in an equally 
active state. 

Beccles.—Amongst the = improvements 
here, a company is about being established to 
“purchase the present gas-works, and erect water- 
works, public baths and washhouses. Mr. Lynde, 
the engineer of the Norwich and Lowestoft 
Works, has cursorily surveyed the town, and 
given a favourable report, it is said, of the capa- 
Filities the locality affords for carrying out the 

rojected works. The Town Council are 

irecting particular attention to the sewerage. 
The mains for sewerage and gas will be imme- 
diately commenced for the new streets leading 
to the railway station. 

Chertsey —A new wooden bridge within the 
last few weeks has been placed over the river 
at New Haw. The workmen duri ond 

s of the works were charged with erecting 
Rrithout Act of Parliament thereanent pro- 
vided) a temporary toll-bar—viz. a plank—across 
it, for the exaction of half pints of beer in place 
of pence from the public at ci. 

borne.—Girls’ and infants’ schools are 
to be built in Westbury, upon land given by 
the Right Hon. the Earl Digby. Mr. Pockling- 
ton, London, is the architect. The following 
were the tenders:—Guppy, 769/.; various 
trades separate, 766/. 5s.; Down, 726/. 10s. ; 
Harris (accepted) 725/. 

Longburton.—A new school-house has just 
been completed here through the exertions of 
= ro at a sgn Pg ge a for the 

ven e lord of the manor, 

Mr. Drax, MP. The design was presented 

tuitously by Mr. Henry es, of Dorches- 

Es suthiteck: The hall is calculated to contain 

100 children, and there is a residence for 

teacher. The builders were Mr. Perrott, of 
Longburton, and Mr. Guppy, of Sherborne. 

Bath.—The theatre here is about to be tho- 
roughly renovated and redecorated, and will 
open with “the po A ‘Macbeth,’ with all 

e ificent brought out at the 
Princess’s Theatre !” 

‘Chester.—The renovation of the Ex of 
this city, according to the local Chronicle, is 
effective, and converts the old building from an 


eyesore to an ornament. Other improvements 
in connection with it are now, in consequence, 
recommended. 


Carmarthen.—The buildi for the new/]i 
be} by Dr. Wiseman. The buildi 


cattle-market and slaughter-house are to 
immediately proceeded with under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Moxham, of Neath, whose 
plans, modified by the committee, have been 
adopted. 
rdiff—Messrs. Batchelors, Brothers, mer- 
chants and shipbuilders of this town, are far 
advanced in forming an extensive graving-dock, 
situate on the western side of the Bute docks : 
its dimensions are 200 feet by 60 feet, and of 
sufficient depth to admit any vessel that can 
enter the Bute Docks: the gates are to be 45 
feet wide. The original contract was 8,000/. 
but owing to its being lined with stone instead 
of timber, as first intended, the contract is about 
13,0007. This is a great acquisition to this 
flourishing town, as vessels needing repair have 
hitherto been compelled to go either to Glouces- 
ter or Bristol. It will be an additional facility 
to which Cardiff offers more than the other sea- 
pest towns on the channel. The engineer is Mr. 
artin, of London, and the contractors Messrs. 
Hemingways and Pearson, who are now carry- 
ing out the extension of the Bute Docks. Its 
completion is anticipated by the end of the 
ear. 

Stafford.—The foundation-stone of the new 
guildhall and covered market about to be 
erected here was laid on Thursday in last week 
with some ceremony by the mayor. 

Birmingham.—A plan has been prepared of 
the contemplated improvements proposed to be 
effected cn the corporate property around the 
town-hall, by the town surveyor, at the request 
of the estates and buildings committee of the 
town council. Originally, according to the 
Journal, it was intended that a street 14 yards 
wide should be formed on the west side of 
the hall, and earried round the back; Con- 
greve-street and Paradise-street isolating it on 
the east and in front; the plot of und 
between the back of the hall and Edmund-street 
to be appropriated to some of the corporate and 
other public buildings. In that arrangement 
the street was far too narrow to give due effect 
to the building. The town surveyor proposes 
that on the west side the street shall be 20 
yes wide, and that the space behind the hall 

entirely open to Edmund-street. On the 
vacant land beyond the west street he proposes 
to place the Birmingham Institute. e build- 
ing would have a frontage to Paradise-street of 
70 feet, and the facade would occupy the whole 
of the space between Paradise-street and 
Edmund-street, a sweep of 225 feet; the whole 
containing nearly 2, yards. Instead of 
making the junction of Ann-street and Congreve- 
street an acute angle, he proposes to sweep that 
corner entirely away, and form an inverted 
crescent ; the spring of the arch being, on the 
one side, almost opposite Waterloo-street, and 
on the other side, at the Edmund-street corner 
of Congreve-street. This would throw the east 
side of the hall quite open, and would form an 
immense “place” for the reception of statues, 
fountains, or public memorials. In the cres- 
cent, the corporate and other public buildings 
would be located. The plan has been unani- 
mously approved of by the committee of 
council——The project for establishing a 
Crystal Palace in Sutton Park is now under 
the consideration of the two corporations of 
Birmingham and Sutton, and of the Midland 
Railway Company. The scheme has been at- 
tended with difficulties, and if adopted, it will 
be subject, it is said, to great modifications. 

Leicester —The ceiling of the Temperance- 


hall has been decorated in sixty large panels | gall 


with intricate patterns, division bands, and bor- 
ders, in the German polychromatic style, exe- 
cuted by Mr. F. Winks, of Leicester, from a 
design by Mr. J. Medland. The contour of the 
ceiling is the ent of a circle; and bands of 
fleur-de-lis, with rosettes at the intersections, 


divide it into sixty-three panels, three of which | village 


are ornamented with papier-maché flowers in 
relief, gilt; anda deep border, with the fleur- 
de-lis repeated, but in different colours, finishes 
the ceiling next the side walls. 
i 1 Roman Catholic 








garden of the conventual scholastic establish. 
ment in Hope-street, for the use of the members 
of the Liverpool Roman Catholic Institute, was 
nanraes formally on Wednesday in last week 


y Ve © building, which has a 
high-pitched roof, consists m: of a lecture. 
hall, chancelled at the south end,. and beneath 


which are schoolrooms for the education of 
boys, of whom there are at present 130 on the 
rolls. The lecture-hall is 75 feet by 25 feet in 
size, 30 feet high, and is capable of accommo. 
Gating about 500 persons, The chancelled 
agry of the hall forms a small chapel, 23 feet 
y 13 feet, at the east end of which is a small 
sacristry. ‘The wood composing the altar wil] 
be of oak, and the fittings of the richest deseri 
tion. The screen is to contain three panels, 
each bearing emblems of our Lord’s passion, on 

Id oat The chapel is lighted by one 
three-light and thirteen two-light windows, to 
be shortly filled with stained glass. The style 
is of the Decorated period, the remainder of the 
building being of plain domestic character. 

Eastham.—The new schools in this vi 
recently completed, were formally opened on 
Monday in last week. 

Preston.—Plans are now being rays by 
Mr. W. Hopwood, of land proposed to be taken 
on the Preston new road, for a public park in 
this town. When completed, they will be sub. 
mitted to Mr. J. Feilden, the owner of the land, 
for his apprcbation. 

She, aA site for the proposed building for 
the Sheffield School of Design has been pr. 
cured, and a subscription-list of 3,100/. and up. 
wards obtained. Farther exertions are now 
being made to increase the amount, and to carry 
out the building scheme. The school, under 
Mr. Young Mitchell’s superintendence, is in a 
very prosperous and thriving state. 

Leeds.—It is p:oposed to have a Crystal Palace 
for the people’s recreation in this vicinity also. 
A correspondent of the Intelligencer suggests 
that it should be planted in the beautiful valley 
of the Wharfe, and that the scheme should be 
organised as a joint-stock concern in 5/. shares. 

Doncaster.—The new race-stand is nearly 
completed. The large room on the ground-floor, 
which is 12 feet high, 33 feet long, and 14 feet 
wide, is to be appropriated as the weighing-room 
for jockeys. Immediately above is the saloon, 
of same dimensions, lighted by five windows, 
about 10 or 11 feet high. The balcony consists 
of three steps, and, with the eight stone pillars 
which support it, is built in. the same style of 
architecture as the centre balcony of the grand 
stand. There are twelve steps on the roof, 
which, together with the balcony, will accommo- 
date about 300 a There is an octagonal 
wing at each end of the stand, 8 feet 6 inches 
by 12 feet, and containing four windows in each. 

e western one is intended for reporters, and 
that on the east for the clerk of the course. 
The contractors are Messrs. Anelay. 

Sunderland.—The contractors for the exterior 
works of the docks (Messrs. Brown and Co.) 
authorize us to state that the report of a scarcity 
of elm timber is incorrect, as they are not using 
elm timber, and have not expressed any feat 
therefore of being stopped. The work is going 
on with full vigour. : 

Edinburgh.—Extensive alterations and im- 
provements are to be made in the large lobbies 
of the Parliament House, during the recess of 
the law courts. The light, it ry eet is to be 
admitted by the windows direct from the roof: 
the dim intermediate windows and ceilings are 
in the course of being removed, and the walls 
are to be prepared so as to receive works 0 
decorative art. Rumour says the result 1s 
likely, in the first instance, to be a picture- 
ery on a small scale-——The city authorities, 
in conjunction with those of Leith, are making 
arrangements for whitewashing and cleansing 
the worst parts of the towns, both externally 








Tiverpool.—The Live 
Institute, a new Gothic Talldiog, raised in the 


and internally, so as to be prepared for the 
advent of Autatig cholera. This is an éX- 
ample it would be well that every town and 
illage in the empire should at once imitate.—— 


The immediate ments for the proposed 
Scottish Exhibition in 1854 are to be suspended 
so as to allow of more time for preparatory €- 
ertions in the meantime. ~ 

Leith—A scheme has been proposed by Mr. 
Dempster for converting the upper part of the 


(Serr. 10, 1853, | 
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harbour into a sort of dock, mainly for the! 
sanitary purpose of covering the noxious mud 
which renders the vicinity unwholesome where- 
ever it is uncovered at the ebb of the tide. He 
also sts that the mud, which consists 
chiefly of manure collected from the gutters 
and cesspools of Edinburgh and Leith, should 
be dug out and sold as manure. 

Glasgow.—The re paces pra across the 
Clyde has been girded up with strong iron bars, 
so as to lessen the oscillatory motion previously 
complained of. The bridge has at the same 
time been painted of a white colour, and fitted 
with gasiliers.——The improvements in the 
northern quarter of the city, in connection with 
the Cathedral and Royal ary, are to be 
completed forthwith. The sunken floor of the 
i , now exposed by the removal of the 
mound, is to be so faced or veneered as to form 
a bold rusticated basement, and a new porch is 
to be formed to suit the reduced level of the 

und. A low parapet wall of about 4 feet in 

eight, and placed 10 feet from the building, 
encloses the whole frontage. 

Guernsey.—On 16th May last, says the Jersey 
Times, a contract for the execution of the first 
section of the plan of the new harbour, and a 

rtion of the second, was entered into with 
Moons. Le Gros and De La Mare, of Jersey, for 
the sum of 46,909/.; and Wednesday week, 
being the anniversary of her Majesty’s visit to 
the island in 1846, was fixed on for the cere- 
mony of laying the first stone. The entire plan, 
as framed by Mr. Rendel, is estimated at up- 
wards of 180,000/.; but the States confine them- 
selves, in the first instance, to the execution of 
the portions above-mentioned. These portions 
consist, first, of a spacious quay extending from 
Glatney Esplanade to the Terres, a length of 
about 1,100 yards; secondly, an arm extending 
from the South Beach, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, so as to shelter the present harbour, and 
give a large additional area for shipping; and 
thirdly, the walls of an intended floating-dock 
which is to be constructed between the new 
south arm and the old harbour. There seem to 
be about eighty operative masons employed 
on the works. The resident engineer is ‘Mr. 
G. Lyster. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Harborough.—A lightning conductor has been 

‘appended to the church -of this place, by Mr. 

Aldwinckle, the contractor. Mr. Whitby Wal- 
pole fixed the wires. 

Sudbury—Some of the roof-timbers of the 
parish church are decayed and require to be re- 
placed, for which purpose a rate of 1s. in the 
pound has been agreed to by the parishioners. 

Thetford.—St. Cuthbert’s Church is nearl 


finished, the opening having been fixed for 9t 
inst. The low wall which now surrounds the 


oes wants replacing by an ornamental 
palisade. 


Ledbury.—The new co tional chapel, 
which has been erected at 4 Goat of scalar of 
800/. was opened for divine service on Wednes- 
day week. _ The building is of brick, with dress- 
ings of Bath stone for the front. The roof is 
open, the rafters, seats, &o. being stained oak 
varnished. There is a deep gallery at the west 
end, and one thrown over the vestry at the east 
end, for the Sunday-school children. The chapel 

accommodate 450 persons, and nearly 100 
of the sittings will be free. 

Taunton.—The committee for the restoration 
of St. Mary’s tower have decided to give the 
contract to Mr. Joseph Staple, of Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon, he having, some few years_ since, 
restored all the Ham stonework of the church, 
and given satisfaction to the churchwardens. 

work, it is supposed, will be three years in 
it being regarded as a difficult job. 

Retford—The committee for restoring the 
eg church at East Retford, proceeded on 

ednesday in last week to open the builders’ 
tenders, and that of Messrs. tb and Webster, 
of Boston, was accepted. The following were 

amounts: Wilson, Retford—Restoration, 
2,286/.; Extension, 1,536/.: Young and Knight, 
Grantham—Restoration, 2,055/.; Extension, 
1,265/.: Lee and Webster, Boston—Restora- 
tion, 2,042/.; Extension, 1,141/. 





Bolney, Sussex.—The works so laudably 





adopted by the parishioners of this village for 


the buildmg of an additional aisle to their. 


church, and its general improvement, have made 


considerable progress since our last notice. The | 
‘James Murray, of Coventry; and the builders 
,are Messrs. Joseph Mills and Son, of Stratford. 


= is fortunate in its architect, and the 
uilder appears to have entered upon his portion 
of the undertaking with spirit and ability. No 
inconsiderable part of the improvement arises 
from the removal of a galiery over the western 
entrance, and the consequent exposure of an 
intended handsome window seen through the 
arch which supports the tower, and which will 
add much to the general good effect, by giving 
length to the existing and principal aisle. 

Liverpool.—A stained glass memorial window 
has just been placed in the old church of St. 
Nicholas. It contains a series of medallions 
illustrative of the acts of mercy. It was designed 
by Mr. F. Howard, and the glass staining was 
executed by Messrs. Pilkington, of St. Helen’s. 
——St. Chrysostom’s church, Everton, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
bishop of the diocese in May, last year, was 
opened on Wednesday in last week. The build- 
ing is situate in Audley-street, Everton. It is 
in the midst of a thickly-populated and rapidly- 
increasing neighbourhood, and has been erected 
to supply the urgent demand for — increased 
church accommodation in that district. The 
style of architecture is Decorated Gothic 
the designs have been furnished by Mr. 
Raffles Brown. The interior is in keeping with 
the general design. There is a centre and two 
side aisles, the latter terminating with north 
and south transepts. On each side of the centre 
aisle is a series of archways, rising from light 
columns of polished granite. There are no 
galleries except those in the transepts. Tho 
organ is placed on the ground-floor, and enclosed 
within a small archway on the north side of the 
spprosches to the communion-table, stalls for 
the choristers being placed on each side, in front 
of the altar. There is accommodation for 1,200 
worshippers, all in pews. ‘The sittings are 
arra in five classes, the last two of which 
comprehend 408 sittings free, and 250 sittings 
to be let at an annual rent of 5s. each. 

Wycliffe-—The parish church is at present 
undergoing repairs. The whole of the old pew- 
ing is removed, and will be replaced in the nave 
by open benches, and in the chancel by stalls. A 
new pulpit and reading-desk are also to be 
erected. The stained-glass, of which a consider- 
able quantity remains, is now in the hands of 
Mr. Wailes for repairs and resetting. The work 
is under the superintendence of Mr. Austin, 
architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nepenileamie Tone. Baptist new chapel 
in Berwick-street is completed and in use. It 
has about 800 sittings, and comprises a room 
underlying the whole chapel (but not under- 
ground), for schools, social meetings, &c. and 
measuring 79 feet by 38 feet 6 inches. There 
are also vestries for the pastor and the congre- 
gation, class-rooms, and various other accom- 
modations. The cost, including site, will be 
about ra * + ‘ 

Hereford.—At a vestry meeting of the paris 
of All Sint, called a ene of Git peck: 
deacon’s letter to the churchwardens on the 
dangerous state of the tower and spire of the 
church, a committee has been appointed to 
obtain certificates as to the state of the fabric, 
and the cost of placing it in a state of safety; 
as to the cost of entirely removing the spire and 
re 0 | the tower; the cost of erecting an 
edifice of similar pepeieee. and the best mode 
of obtaining funds for that p 


> 
Pont -Robert-ab-Oliver (Meifod).— A new| inks 


church was consecrated in this part of Mont- 
gomeryshire on 9th ult. In addition to the site 
and a liberal subscription to the building fund, 
the Earl of Powis has presented an east window 
of stained glass, manufactured by Messrs. Powell 
and Son. 

Holyhead. — Plans and specifications for a 
chapel of ease to the parish church have been 
prepared, and a contract entered into for the 
erection of the proposed edifice, which will be 
capable of accommodating upwards of 700 per- 
sons. The Marquis of Anglesey has given a site. 
The funds are still short by 1,000/. The popu- 
lation of this place has been more than doubled 
within the last six years. 





Stratford-on-Avon.—The foundation-stone of! 


the intended new Church of St. Thomas the 
Great was laid on Wednesday in last week, by 
the Rev. H. Harding, vicar of the parish. The 
site is in the Guild Pits. The architect is Mr. 


Preston.—Two new churches will shortly be 
erected in Preston, one on the Ox Heys estate, 
and the other up Ribbleton-lane. 

Kirkby-Wharfe_—The mausoleum built by Lord 
Lomas h, as Amcor om _ oe - ily, 
on a parcel o und adjoining the churchy 
of Kitkby-Wharfe, has ies consecrated by the 
Archbishop of York. 


Lee.—On Saturday last the foundation-stone 
of a new district church for this parish, to be 
called Christ Church, was laid by the Rev. 
George Lock, the rector, who then completed 
the 50th year of his incumbency in the rector- 
ship of Lee. The site is in Lee Park, near the 
Blackheath station. The edifice will be in the 
Early English style, with a oe 150 feet high, 
from a design by Mr. G. G. Scott. The wo 
will be constructed by Messrs. Piper and Son. 
There will be accommodation for 1,000 sittings, 
300 free. The funds will be raised by —-, 
tion, but at present only 3,000/. out of t 
6,000/. required have been contributed. 

Selkirk.—Christ Church, a new episco 
edifice'here, was opened on 21st ult. for divme 
service. It has accommodation for 130 worship- 
pers, and has cost between 600/. and 700/. 


Glasgow.—The plans for the internal renova- 
tion of the Cathedral have now been finally 
decided on. The alterations principally consist 
of the removal of the ries, staircases, and 
all the seating of the edifice, the clearing out of 
the screen separating the choir from the nave, 
as also the connecting of the Lady Chapel with 
the choir by the removal of the plaster-work, 
and what has been denominated the “ stark- 
staring” stained windows. The whole of the 
choir is to be reseated with oak benches and 
stalls, and a small gallery is to be formed at the 
west end, in connection with the o 


which will form, when required, the seat of 
Royalty. ‘The roofs of the whole bui are 
to be strengthened and remodelled, Mr. Burn, 


the architect for the Woods and Forests, being 
of opinion that their present. defective construc- 


tion has had a serious effect on the outer walls. 
All the slating is to be taken off and replaged 
with lead. e expenses except reseating, 


which is to be borne by the corporation, are to 
be defrayed by a grant of about 4,000/. voted in 
the last session of Parliament. On the lst.of 
March next the operations will commence, and 
the whole will be finished during the summer. 








FOUNDATION-STONES AND WRITTEN 
INSCRIPTIONS. . 
Tue careless manner in which inscriptions, 
&c. have usually been placed in bottles. for 
foundation-stones without any precautions being 
taken to against breakage or imperfect 
stoppers, induced me to adopt the plan which 
ou have done me the honour to quote in 
No. 543 of the Builder. But, sir, in the quota- 
tion should be added a very important part, viz. 
that “the inscription was written -with Indian 
ink ;” and until a better substitute can be 
found, I strongly recommend its universal use 
in preparing all manuscripts intended to convey 
information to future ages. It is well known 
that all the inks in common use are far inferior 
to those used by the ancients,—that our modern 
i soon become , and in course of time 
almost if not entirely invisible. It is a patent 
fact, that Doomsday Book, after the lapse-of 
nearly eight centuries, is in a much better state 
of preservation than the state papers of the 
period of our last two kings. 
The inks used by our forefathers, I believe, 
contained carbon; and as that substance is the 
base of Indian ink, all documents prepared with 
it must, from the indestructible pro of the 
carbon, remain unc so long as they can 


be preserved from damp and other destroying 
influences ; and I am not aware of any plan.so 
likely to secure their preservation as that I have 
adopted, which, I trust, sir, you will strongly 
recommend to all parties concerned in laymg 
Wm. Cuapmay, 


foundation-stones. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. cuted in Carton Pierre: in the centre of each by miracle, to jump out of the way. The fore. 


+h ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTICAL. 
‘* . Iv may appear a work of supererogation, 
argui “A sant amount of vanity on the part 
‘of the writer, to suggest any improvement in 
your already perfect columns. ‘To propose to 
‘ increase the interest of your pages would be too 
- much like (not “te put too fine a pomt upon 


it”) proposing to enhance the perfume of the 
rose, or to heighten the brilli of the 
diamond 


I pay you these compliments with a view to 
inhi yone pardon for making the suggestion 
which I now submit to your editorial wisdom. 
It'is this—to devote, every week, or as often as 
possible, a portion of a column to a new head- 
under which your professional readers may 
ale ae queries, and answer them. I am 
‘satisfied that your young contem is so 
liberal that he will ome por oe lla 
. te your borrowing his name. 
would insist that the matter noted or 
inquired about should have some interest, and 
_ be strictly professional, and should be expressed 
always to the point, and without verbiage. 
As exp of my suggestion, and as a 
, Bommencement, I submit the following 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

I. At Havre, fronting the gwai, is a clock- 

dial illuminated very clearly in a way just the 

" reverse of the usual way; viz. the face of the 
dial‘is dark, and the hours and the two revolv- 
ing hands are bright. How are the hands 
managed ? 

Ii. In Wren’s “Parentalia” (Ed. 1750, p. 
262) mention is made by Wren, in a letter from 
Paris, of an English artist, of the name of 
Matthews, who was then employed in designing 
for the Arras weavers, in the Rue Gobelins. 
That an Englishman should be so employed at 
‘these royal works, when in the zenith of their 
reputation, is somewhat remarkable : is anything 
oo ~ va artist’? a 

II. Is there any biographical notice (or can 
readers furnish any) of Hugh May, comp- 
troller of the works :at Windsor Castle, whom 

- Wren succeeded in 1684 ? 8. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, BRADFORD. 


“Tre oe cv Hall in —— has — 
inaugurated. It was commenced in Septem 
1851, from the desi of Messrs. Lockwood 

‘and Mawson, and-has cost, we understand, 
18;000/. The following official account of it 
has been forwarded to us. The external walls 
and columns are of Yorkshire stone :— 
height +t = Nes reo is "e - 

ight from the ground to the apex of the pedi- 
ment, and is composed of a vagiested esta 
27 feet high, surmounted with Corinthian 
columns and pilasters, which support the enta- 

- blature. The principal entrance is by three 
arched doorways, with folding doors on the 

‘ basement of this facade. On each side are 

' niches containing bronze candelabra. The 

- @entre of the arches over the doorways are 
enriched with masks executed by Yorkshire 

- artists. The lower parts of the intercolumnia- 
tions are occupied by windows 14 feet high, and 
the upper with circular shields in stone, bor- 
dered with wreaths of oak leaves. “The south 
side elevation consists of a rusticated basement 
‘story, with deeply recessed windows, between 
which are elaborately carved festoons of fruit 

' and flowers. Above this story are Corinthian 

columns and pilasters, supporting an unbroken 
entablature the whole of the building. The 
imtercolumniations are with eight arched 


" 3 








windows, 14 feet high. The entrance leads into a | 


vestibule 46 by 25 feet and 22 feet in height. From 
the centre of ‘the floor springs the grand stair- 
case, branching off to the right and left, and 
. terminating in the gallery on each side leading 
to the and area. At the foot of the stair-: 
case on either side are bronze candelabra 12 
feet high with nine branches to each. . The hall 
itself is 152 feet in — 76 feet in breadth, 
and 54 feet high. It is divided into area, 
: »stalls, and gallery. The first is 96 by 45 feet, 

and will accommodate 1,000 persons with seats. 
‘The stalls are raised 12 feet above the area, 
and contain 550 seats. The front of the stalls 


is ornamented with foliated scroll work, exe-! 








scroll are two emblematic figures in alto relievo. 
The gallery is carried round three sides of the 
oe , and contains 1,800 seats. The hall is 
thus calculated to hold an audience of 3,350 
persons. The eastern or orchestral end is semi- 
circular, ‘with a diameter of 50 feet : on either 
side of the organ are Corinthian pilasters spring 
ingfrom theorchestra andsupporting the entabla- 
ture. A space of 6 feet from the cornice to the 
ceiling is coved and divided into panels enriched 
with a deep border of vine and ivy leaves, fruit, 
and flowers. Around the ceiling 
the same character. The ceiling itself is divided 
into four compartments by an inner border 
of scroll work, with central ornaments of water 
leaves and flowers. The hall is lighted by six- 
teen arched windows, 14 feet high. The method 
| of lighting it in the evening is by a.continuous 
line of 1,800 gas-jets from pipes carried entirely 
round the hall on the upper surface of the cor- 
nice (as in the Liverpool-hall). The ventilation 
is effected by circular 7 inches in 
diameter, pierced through the exterior mould- 
ing of the outer border of the ceiling, continued 
entirely round the four sides of the latter, and 
give a ventilating surface equal to a superficial 
area of 130 square feet. heating is by the 
usual hot water apparatus. te entries 
are provided for each class of the audience. On 
a level with the stalls are refreshment and 
cloak-rooms—the former 45 by. 25 feet, for the 
accommodation of the occupants of that portion 
of the hall; and a similar arrangement has been 
made for those of the area. 





THE PROVIDENT SOCIETY OF 
BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


Some time since we inserted a letter havi 
reference to matters connected with builders’ 
clerks. We are glad to learn that it has led to 
the formation of a society for benevolent pur- 
poses, and for protection of the general interests 
of its members, by affording a ready means of 
communication between employers and clerks 
requiring situations, obtaining information for 


cases of sickness and the infirmities of age. 

We know not whether the rules an 
lations of the society, including the declaration 
of its purposes, have as yet been settled; but 
if discreetly gone into,—and considering the 

intelligence and education of the class 
who are to found, establish, and support such 
an institution we have no doubt it be,—the 
Builders’ Clerks’ Provident Society cannot but 
be of much importance in ameliorating the con- 
dition of its members in declining years, and 
benefiting both employed and employer. 

It affords us much pleasure, therefore, to 
draw the attention of our readers to an adver- 
tisement in our columns as to a meeting on the 
12th instant, for the furtherance of the interests 
of the new society. 








FALL OF HOUSE IN THE STRAND. 

For some time past the demolition of several 
houses at the west corner of Arundel-street, in 
‘the Strand, has attracted the attention of the 
| pacrengers. The corner house, a high, narrow 
| uilding of brick, with the heavy wood-work in 
use about 200 years since, had been shored with 





timbers reaching nearly to the top of the gable. 
This morning (Thursday , at about past 


‘seven, the house to which we allude fell sud- 
denly to the ground, causing the death of Mr. 
Thompson, clothier, Mrs. Thompson (his wife), 
-and the foreman of Mr. Thompson. 

From inquiries made on * geal we learn 
that the house fell without the least notice. Mr. 
| Bayliss, who lives opposite, was looking at the 
men at work a few minutes before the accident 
happened, and he saw nothing unusual. 

| - A bricklayer, who was'at work on one of the 
‘adjoining houses, saw the chi s “fall,” as 
he says, “ perpendi 

iseems, as another eye-witness stated, to have 
* down.” The im ion as to 
| the cause of the accident is, that the foundation 
of the fallen house must have been too much 
‘undermined, and that it fell from below the 
;Stiores. Nine men were at work in the new 
foundation, eight .of whom were enabled, almcst 


y successful, 
- had his leg broken by some of the falling 


ving ' Oughterard. 


the use of members, and making provision in 


:” in fact, the house | °*P 


man was, however, not so 


ha 
tim 

bers. 

' Mr. Thompson’s servant-maid was in the 

cellar at the time of the accident, and was got 

out unhurt. 

| The house has fallen clearly wat ges its 


neighbour, leaving no adhesions. e 
room is ert < ing been med ips 
photographic artist: im one-ef the other rooms 


some pictures are left 


at work. 


injured hanging to the 
runs a border of walls. Messrs.. Lucas-are the builders aes 








PROPOSED NEW CATTLE- 
COPENHAGEN-FIELDS. 


THE works in preparation of the ground for 
the proposed in cattle-market bios bout com- 
menced in earnest, and large numbers of men 
are now engaged on the site. ‘The levelling of 
the ground, sewage, and enclosures, are bei 
executed by Mr. Willson, at a cost of upwards 
of 40,0002. to be completed in thirteen weeks 
from the Ist of August. 
iin stat? o 8 eee for the whois 
78,7217. which includes preparing an i 
the whole area, pens to Sontain 42,320 pH 
and rails to tye 6,794 bullocks ; enclosing 
market with wall and railing, covered pig and 
calf market, banking-houses, clock tower, 
for water and gas; roads; lairs for about 3, 
builocks; sheep Jairs; public slaughter-house; 
private slaughter-houses; two taverns, and 
clerk’s residence; two public-houses, &c. 








NOTES OF TRISH WORKS. 
A new chapel has been built at Glan, near 
e plan provides accommodation 
for a moderate co: ion, and the edifice has 
been erected in a plain but substantial manner, 
———A new school-house is (we are informed) to 
be built at same place, on a site granted by Mr. 
C. St. George. 
A new tower, belfry, and entrances, have been 
added to the R.C. church at Bray, co 
Wicklow. ‘The tower is central, flanked wi 
buttresses terminated by crocketed pinnacles, 


Tegu- | and surmounted by an embrasure a ge The 


exterior is of punched and d granite, 
ashlar, and the sings of chiselled stone. 

At Booterstown, new national schools for 
have been built ina plain but apparently suit- 
able and substantial style. At the Blackrock 
we perceive’ additions have been made to the 
church. The new buildings, as well as the old 
structure, are in the Early Gothic style. 

_ A new school-house is to be built at Leam, 

A new R.C. church and schools are to be 
erected at Collanamuck. 

We are told that. plans have been made for 
new schools for boys, girls, and infants of both 
sexes, with resident’s apartments attached, to 
be built in connection with St, Stephen’s Church, 
Dublin. Mr. Darley, architect. 

A new R.C. church has been built at Athewry 
and dedicated lately. 

The Board of Superintendence of Roscommon 
Gaol have determined on erecting an additic 
to the female’s side of the building. Plans have 
been furnished, and tenders are invited. 

The butter market at Londonderry is to be 
completed. : 

A new church is in progress of erection at 
Ravensdale, Dundalk, the gift, we believe, of 
Mr. Acheson Thompson. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG-ACRE AND ITS ‘Vicenttt. 
—Extensive alterations and improvements in Long- 
acre are conte t 


along. the northern 
Upper St. Martin’s-lane, and which is now con- 
tinually falling into the hands of the company, ™ 
consequence of the termination of the leases, after 

iration of a tenure which, in most instances, 

been that of one hundred years. Several houses have 
been disposed of ‘by auction, situate in Hanover-street 
and Charles-street, Drury-lane, by order of the com- 
pany, which “are to be removed for the purpose of 
orming a new street from Drary-lane to Endell- 
street, in the rear of Hullah’s Concert-rooms and of 
the coach manufactory .at the junction of Long-sere 





‘and Hanover-street. 
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Tus New Yorx Exutsition.—Mr. C. P. Roney, 
the secretary of the Great Industrial. Exhibition ‘of 
Ireland, writing to Mr. Deane, says,—“ Since 1 last 
wrote to you I have been to New York, and, of 
eourse, to the Exhibition, When I saw it, just a 
fortnight ago, it was still in a very incomplete state. 
The picture-gallery was not nearly finished, neither 
was the machinery in Motion-court. It was said by 
the superintendents that they would be ready to-day. 
If they be it must.be by the appliance of forces that 

had not at their disposal up to the time of my 
gist. Notwithstanding all the boasting and vain- 
glorying of the Americans, itis a comparative failure. 
There is not a single grand effect produced on the 
mind of the spectator, either at his entry or at any 
other time. The only striking point is the dome. 
This is circular, and about 120 feet from the ground : 
put its diameter at the commencement of the arch 
cannot be more than 50 feet- It is elaborately and 
tastefully painted—indeed, so is the whole build- 
ing ; but, as. I have already said, there is nothing 
grand about the whole thing. Miarochetti’s colossal 
statue of Washington on horseback is striking and 
elective; but, to my mind, the best thing as a group, 
isa series of casts of the Saviour and the Twelve 
Apostles, from. the originals by Thorswalden. The 
ight upon these 
the whole is telling. The rest of the statuary is good, 
bad, and indifferent—the latter predominating. AsI 

from what I saw and learned on the Con- 
tinent last winter, the paintings are, with scarcely an 
exception, very mediocre; perhaps, however, their 
elect may be improved when they are in their gallery 
of 21 feet.in width only. Altogether, I hesitate not 
to say that the Dublin Exhibition runs away from it 
miles ahead. The American section is weak; for, 
like ourselves, they have yet to become a manufac- 
turing people.” 
Accripents.—On Saturday last four labourers fell, 
and two of them were, it is feared, fatally injured, by 
the fall of a scaffold at Lord Denman’s town residence 
in Upper Portland-place. The putlocks supporting 
the scaffolding gave way.——A journeyman painter at 
Liverpool hasmet with the cause of his deathin rather an 
extraordinary way. While engaged in his business, about 
three months since, at a mansion near the town, he 
was slightly bitten by a small dog, and. afterwards died 
of hydrophobia. As an enginemen at Wheal Reeth, 
was oiling the engine-gear, his head came into contact 
with the fly-wheel, which severed it from. his body, 
and scattered his brain in all directions. The poor 
fellow was drawn among the machinery, and was so 
dreadfully mutilated that his bowels gushed out, and 
every bone in his body was smashed. Mr. John 
Hale, the railway contractor, was killed lately by fall- 
ing froma scaffold erected against his house, called 
Felcotes Hall, near Tunbridge Wells. He had re- 
cently purchased the estate upon which the mansion 
stands, and was superintending the outside repairs. 
~——A labourer while at work in a timber-yard at 
Miles Platting, the other day lifted an axe in cross- 
cutting a tree, and was about to strike when the 
blade flew off and inflicted a wound from which he 
has. since died——An infant died last: week in a rail- 
way carriage from foul air accumulated from the 
breath of a number of passengers. A verdict on 
uest was given accordingly. 

ETROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—By order of the 
commissioners for carrying out the City improve- 
ments, a further portion of the houses in Ray-street, 

lerkenwell, are forthwith to be demolished, to com- 
plete the direct line of communication from Black- 
friars-bridge and Farringdon-street to Islington and 
the Great. Northern terminus at King’s-cross. The 
long-talked-of widening of Fenchurch-street is at last 
being carried out, and the whole of the houses on the 
south side, extending from Mark-lane, crossing 
London-street. and Railway-place up to Church-row, 
contignons to the East-India Company’s warehouses, 
are, it seems, being demolished for that purpose. A 








a many houses are also now being pulled down on 


po rama side of Threadneedle-street in Finch-lane, 

Eagle-court, to com the approaches 
to the Royal Exchange, as sled in Dowgett Mi to 
widen and improve that thoroughfare. 

Srwace oF LarcE Crrres.—At a late meeting of 
the Glasgow Agricultural Society, a motion was 
adopted to the effect—‘“ That one or two premiums be 

red for essays on the best means for collecting, 
storing, selling, conveying, and distributing as manure 
for land, the sewage of the city.” 

Te Bets - Caasenne IN France.—The 
ving are said to be the weights of the bells 
¢ different churches in rate: mae Sens 
eg kilogrammes (16} tons), the next size 13,000; 

» 13,000 ; Rheims, 12,500 ; Bordeaux, 11,250 ; 
lyons, 9,000 ; Notre Dame de la Guide, 8,500; Rouen, 
i Auch, 6,000 ; Cambrai, 5,500 ; Lille, 5,500 ; 

ns, 4,500. yd et 


figures is admirably managed, and | 


| of a chief-rent. 





11,500 guineas: « 


VaLve or Property mv BrearnenamM.—tThe land | 


fronting to Temple-row and Bull-street, bel 





——— 


ResuMPTiON oF Work BY THE: Gurra: PercHa 


, Company. —By the calamitous fire at the Gutta 


to the council of this borough, was sold by auction by Percha Works, we understand 300 of the Com 

Messrs. Cheshire and Gibson, on Tuesday in last ;hands, and about 700 belonging to the various Tele~ 
week. The first lot, containing 132 yards, sold for graphic Companies were thrown out of employment. 
2,920/. 10s. being at the rate of 22/. 2s. 6d. per yard, We are glad to observe, and willingly mention, that 


or 107,0857. per acre; the second lot of 63% yards 
went for 915/. 4s. 2d: or 14/. 7s. 6d. per yard; the 
third, of 634 yards, for 831/. 5s. or 137. 2s. 6d. per 
yard ; the fourth of 63 1-9th yards, for 765/. 4s. 5d. 
or 127. 2s. 6d. per yard ; the fifth, of 63 1-9th yards, 
for 7817. or 12/. 7s. 6d. per yard; and the sixth, of 
61 8-9th yards, or 843/. 4s. 8d. or 13/. 2s. 6d. 
yard ; making a total of 7,056/. 8s. 3d. for 447 1-9th 
yards. Mr. Joseph Gillott was the purchaser of the 
whole. 

VALUE OF GROUND IN MANCHESTER.— Messrs. 
John Dugdale and Co; of Piccadilly, have purchased 
a piot of ground, now partially covered with houses, 
bounded by Kennedy-street, Cooper-street, and Booth- 
street, and are about to erect a noble warehouse upon 
it. The area is about 1,000 square yards, and the 
price, we hear, is 10/. per square yard, exclusive of a 
small acknowledgment to be paid yearly, in the nature 
The.corporation are purchasers from 
Messrs. Dugdale, of about 48 yards, to be thrown to 
the width of Kennedy-street.—Manchester Courier. 

VaLvE oF Lanp at Doncaster.—On Monday 
last, says the local Gazette, Mr. Webb offered for sale 
by auction, at the Angel Inn, a freehold property, 
consisting of butcher’s shop, stabling, &c. in Wood- 
street, nearly opposite Wood-street Hotel. The 
buildings on the-land are not of much value. It is 
the frontage to this thoroughfare, being 52 feet, which 
was considered valuable, and for this a brisk compe- 
tition took place ; and it was ultimately knocked down 
to Mr. Wilburn for 405/. being upwards of 300 square 
yards. This is at the rate of about 24s. per yard; 
and when it is considered that it is not in one of the 
most frequented streets, it shows that valuable land 
for business purposes is eagerly sought for. 

VaLuE oF Grounp: IN Liverpoon.—The trustees 
of the Liverpool Dock having occasion to purchase 
28,836 square yards of land for increased accommoda- 
tion in the docks, had to pay for it 17. 2s. 114d per 
square yard, or a total of 33,1137. 

THe ‘ArcH#oLocicaL Society For NorTH 
OxrorpsHire.—A public meeting was held on 
Monday last, in the Town-hall at Banbury, to give 
effect to certain resolutions passed at a meeting at 
Calthorpe House; relative to the formation of an 
archeological society for the North of Oxfordshire. 
Although not a large company, the Council Chamber 
was quite full. Lord Alwyne Compton, Colonel 
North, M.P. the Mayor of Banbury (Mr. T. Draper), 
the Rural Dean (Rev. E. Payne), the vicar of Banbury 
(Rev. W. Wilson), and other reverend gentlemen, 
medical men, and others, are among the number of 
those named in a of the meeting in the 
Banbury Guardian. Word Alwyne Compton pre- 
sided. Mr. Miller, one of the secretaries, said that 
the Bishop of Oxford had consented to become a 
subscribing member and patron. Lord Alwyne 
Compton had accepted the office of president for the 
year. Those who had consented to be vice-presidents 
were Colonel North, M.P.; Mr. A. Cartright, and 
Mr. Guest, of Sandford. Mr. Miller read a. letter 
from Sir Henry Dryden, in. which he suggested that 
the title which had been adopted trenched upon other 
societies, and expressed a doubt whether there were 
not too many archeological societies already. A 
discussion ensued as to the name of the society, re- 
sulting in its being designated “The Archeological 
Society for North Oxfordshire.” The patron and 
officers were then appointed. Rev. J. W. Hewitt con- 
sented to act as editor of the society’s publications. 
A long conversation was held on the subject of meet- 
ings and the places where they should be held. Rules 
for the government of the society were ordered to be 
drawn up by the general committee. 

New Cuvurcues in LamBetn anD SOUTHWARK. 
—We hear that arrangements are in progress for the 
erection of three new churches in the parish of Lam- 
beth. One will be situate at the lower end of Upper 
Stamford-street. The second will be erected near the 
corner of the Waterloo-road and the New-cut, and a 
third will be erected at the London-road end of Ken- 
nington-lane. Other churches in the widely-extending 
parish of Lambeth are also to be built as soon as cir- 
cumstances will admit. In the adjacent parish of 
St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, it is intended to 
erect a new church. In the parish of Christ Church, 
Blackfriar’s-road, a new chureh is to be erected, the 
site of which will; in all probability, be in Friar-street. 

Tue Leeps MonumENt To WELLINGTON.—It has 
been decided that the memorial in Leeds of the Hero 
of Waterloo shall be a colossal figure of the duke. At 
a recent meeting of the committee of subscribers, it 
was resolved that the commission for the statue be 
given to Baron Marochetti. The cost will be about 





the Company has already resumed the manufacture of 
Electric Telegraphic Wire, Tubing, &c. 

THe Proposep Mipianp Osservatory.—Our: 
readers may remember ap offer made by Mr. H. Law- 
son, of Bath, to the people at Nottingham and the 
Midland district at large, of a valuable collection of 


per | astronomical and meteorological instruments for the 


establishment of a Midland Counties observatory at 
Nottingham, on the condition that 10,000/. should. 
be subscribed for the necessary expenses. The per- 
sons interested have only raised 3,500/. after much 
more than a year’s canvassing, in addition to 1,000/. 
given by Mr. Lawson himself, and, in consequence,; 
we regret to hear that the offer is likely te be with- 
drawn. Mr. Lawson, in a letter to the m i 
committee, says,—“I can no longer, from: aaa 
state of health, leave my offer or plan an open ques- 
tion, but must withdraw it altogether on the Ist of 
October next if the requisite sum of 10,0002. is not 
ready, to fulfil or carry into. effect. my 

with the public.” The committee talk of making an: 
application to the Treasury ; but it. is not likely that 
the Government will do for the inhabitants of the 
Midland Counties what they might easily do for 
themselves, if they had the taste and the spirit. Not, 
long since, as the Bath Chronicle reminds them, the 
inhabitants of Gloucester lost a valuable museum, 
worth 1,000/., because they would not provide a 
room for its reception. Such faets as these throw a 
strange light on the boasted march of civilization. 
As for the proposed Midland Observatory, were such, 
a one formed, we think it highly probable that in these, 
days of centralization and of uniform time throughout; 
the country, it would become, if rightly managed, the: 
first in rank, as it would be the most central in position, 
of all the observatories in England. This distinction: 
will be lost, of course, if the Midland people have not, 
public spirit and liberality enough to lay hold of the 
gg of abtaining it now that they have the fortunate: 
offer. 

Frencu Scuoon oF Drsicn.—The annual distri-. 
bution of prizes of the School of Design, Architecture, 
and Sculpture, applied to manufactures, took place. on, 
Sunday week,. in the amphitheatre of the College 
Louis-le-Grand, M. Blanche, secretary to the Minister. 
of State, in the chair. A great number of persons. 
connected with the arts, and a numerous auditory, 
were present. After M. Belloc had stated the general 
results of the year’s studies, M. Blanche read an 
address, encouraging the pupils to persevere in their 
efforts, and pointing out how wide a field was open te 
each in the world by the increasing improvement in, 
every kind of manufacture. The distribution of prizes, 
was then proceeded to. 

Fatt or A WargeHOoUSsE IN MANCHESTER.—An, 
alarming circumstance occurred in Manchester on. 
Tuesday in last week, in an extensive warehouse im 
High-street. A loud crack was heard in a depart 
ment used for Irish linens and bed-ticks, and the. 
attendants had scarcely quitted their before the, 
floors. of two rooms settled down quickly, and bulged, 
in the floor over the cellar, which did not go down, 
however, as it was supported beneath by piles of 
calicoes in the grey. The exterior walls are con- 
siderably out of the perpendicular, bending inwards, 
but that, it is said, does not appear to be the result: 
of the falling in of the two floors. 

BATTERSEA-PARK AND IMPROVEMENTS.—TheCom-. 
missioners of Woods and Works having settled with: 
all claiming compensation, the area of the proposed. 
park has been cleared, with the exception of the 
British Flag beer-shop and a few tenements,, 
which will be forthwith pulled down. The sum, 
allowed to the proprietor of the Red House was 
11,0007. The whole area is to be ploughed up and 
manured, The construction of the suspension-bridge, 
which had been sto for some months, has been 
resumed, On the y side of the new bridge a 
vas‘ number of detached villa residences have already 
been commenced. ; 

Tue “Copper Trapr.”—While the camp was at, 
Chobham, (and probably still), numerous boys were 
constantly engaged in picking up the immense quan~- 
tities of copper caps on the Common, which were used. 
by the regiments encamped there. The boys sold 
them to ironmongers for old copper, and realized 2s.. 
or 2s. 6d. a-day by their industry. 

Mopern Buitpines anp Buitpine Leases.—. 
“ «This ground,’ says Tom (“my wealth increases’), . 

‘I’ve let on snug, short building leases: 

Ere long these houses, new and fine, 

By right, will ev’ry one be mine.’ 

‘Tf that’s your aim, you're safe,’ says Neddy, 

‘ For see !|—they’te falling in already.’” 





es we 


‘Ransom’s Anriricia, Stone.—With respect to 
the award of the official referees in the matter of the 
new material, Ransom’s artificial stone and the hollow 
bricks, named in your paper, I beg to say that neither 
the merits nor demerits of either one or the other had 
arene to do with the question, which was, whether 

ither one or the other was a material that could be 
permitted to be used under the Buildings Act? As 
regards proposition number one, it is sufficiently 
manifest that whatever the merit of the material, and 
with this all seemed impressed, artificial stone could 
not be held to be stone. Of the admirable nature of 
the material, and its possible ne to building 
phage generally, there seemed to be little question. 

am induced to trouble you with these remarks, as 
my opposition to either material was of a technical 
character.—R. L. S1BLEY. 

. Tue PLovGH surERSEDED.—Mr. Mechi writes to 
the Times stating that he has got a machine from 
America which will “not only deeply, cheaply, and 
efficiently cultivate and pulverise the soil, but at the 
same time sow the seed and leave all in a finished 
condition. It will also, by a simple inversion, cut 
and gather the corn without any rake or other com- 
plication ; while both in cultivation and harvesting 
its operation will be continuous and without stop- 

.” He says “ the implement when complete w 
weigh about 20 to 25 ewt. will require a pair of 
horses, and will represent the power of about eight to 
twelve, or more, real horses. The implement for 
digging will require one man and one boy only, in- 
cluding the management of the steam-engine; in 
reaping, the same, with the addition of three men to 
bind as the corn falls into their arms. The men will 
be carried on the machine.” 

- Ertccson’s Hot-air Macuine. — Experiments 
announced as about to be made at Havre by commis- 
sions of the Institute and the Minister of Marine, on 
the hot-air machine of M. Ericcson, have taken place, 
but the report of the commissioners is for the present 
kept secret. A Havre journal states that the experi- 
ments were not so conclusive as had been expected, in 
consequence of the imperfectness of the machine, from 
its having been got up hastily. It has unfortunately 
happened in various instances within our experience 
that inventions of great apparent importance or de- 
sirability have been delayed, not merely temporarily, 
but for a long series of years, if not altogether relin- 
quished, from “slight imperfections” ever on the 
eve of correction. We hope this is not to be the fate 
of Ericcson’s engine, although we believe the hot-air 
ship at New York, which was to have been in London 
so long since, was detained at New York by some of 
these “ slight imperfections.” 

‘’ ANCIENT ENTRENCHMENT IN A WOOD NEAR 
Herrrorp.— A correspondent of the Hereford 

Times gives an account of a curious earth-work, of a 
cruciform arrangement, tipped with Egyptian Tan- 
shaped extremities, near St. Margaret’s. As described, 
it consists of a longitudinal embankment of earth or 
soil, thrown up in a half-round shape, the base of 
which is about five yards wide, and about four feet 
high in the centre above the adjacent ground. And 
although brushwood is still growing, and timber has 
fallen thereon and about it, from the partially decayed 
stumps of aged oaks still visible, evidencing its being 
of considerable antiquity, yet it maintains that shape 
with sin regularity throughout, except where it 
has been cut through by a temporary road through 
the wood. The extreme length is about sixty-eight 
de and no stone is perceptible in its formation. 

e ground at the south, east, and north extremities 
decline from the centre, the northern being the lowest 
and the western on the highest ground. It is situated 
in an extensive wood called “St. Margaret’s Park,” 
about thirteen miles south of Hereford, and about 
half a mile east of St. Margaret’s Church. A shrewd 
country mason called it a “Roman cross.” The 
wood having been felled two years ago caused it to 
be visible, and brought it to the recollection of the 
few inhabitants of that comparatively solitary district. 
Its existence, the writer adds, does not seem to have 
been known until some twenty years ago, when the 
wood was partially ridded, as the Rev. John Dun- 
eumb, who wrote a history of Herefordshire, in quarto, 
and who resided within two miles of the spot, is silent 
on the subject. 

Monument TO Wartt.—The directors of the 
Edinburgh School of Arts lately made a purchase of 
premises long rented by them in Adam-square, and 
resolved to denominate the institution “The Watt 
Institution and School of Arts.” They also resolved 
to erect a monument to his memory in front of the 

ises, and intrusted the execution of it to Mr. P. 

, of Edinburgh. The statue, which is to be of 
stone, is to be on a pedestal, and the whole will 
be about 14 feet in height. It is expected that the 
monument will be leted and i on 19th 
January next, the anniversary of the birth of Watt. 
It will a about 9 feet from the pavement, 
skirting | square, 





THE BUILDER: 


“Loox To your Corn Deposrrs.”—Some of our 
professional readers have been looking to their coin 
deposits, and they have found, as heretofore, that the 
chance of posterity benefiting by the numerous 
legacies left them, or at least intended to be ieft 
them, by the present generation, in the hollows of 
foundation-stones, is indeed but small. The latest 
discovery we have heard of is, that the coins, from a 
sovereign to a farthing, deposited by the Grand 
Master of the Essex Freemasons in the cavity of the 
foundation-stone of the new Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, at Colchester, have all vanished. . In this 
case bottle, parchment, and all were carried off. So 
“look to your coin deposits.” 

TELEGRAPHIC ProcRrEss.—The magnetic telegraph 
is now in full operation between Belfast and Port- 
patrick, in Scotland. A connecting link is expected 
to reach Dublin forthwith, when there will be an un- 
broken line of telegraphic communication between 
Dublin and London. The working of the submerged 
line proceeds satisfactorily. The substitution of 
the magnetic for the electric telegraph appears to be a 
decided step in telegraphic progress ; but what shall 
we say to a proposal for a Transatlantic telegraph 
without wires! Mr. Lindsay, of Dundee, has been 
lecturing at Glasgow on a project of his for carrying 
messages to any part of the globe without wires, by 
making the waters of the ocean their bearer. He has 
succeeded, it would appear, in sending his messages 
short distances without submarine wires ; but whether 
there is any limit to this plan is still untried. Mr. 
Lindsay reasons that, if so many feet of plates send a 
message so many yards, so many more feet would 
send it a proportionate distance beyond ; but thisis by 
no means certain. Nevertheless that it was possible, 
however improbable, that marine telegraphs might 
yet be made without submarine wires we long. since 
suggested, and still admit. 











[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 

Srz,—Observing in one of the late numbers of the 
Builder, a \etter referring to Messrs. Clark and Co.’s 
Patent Revolving Shutters, and having daily a great 
number of applications respecting the one they 
erected for me at my premises, 78, 79, and 80, Fieet- 
street, whieh I believe to be the largest ever made, to 
save myself trouble, and for the benefit of your 
readers, I beg to state, it has given me the greatest 
satisfaction, and its advantages are made manifest by 
the fact, that one of my men can open or close one 
of the largest shop fronts in London (18 feet by 24 
feet) in thirty seconds, with the greatest ease, that 
formerly occupied the time of three men upwards of 
half an hour, and obviates the great risk of breaking 
the glass and damaging the premises, which always 
will attend the use of the common lifting shutters. 
It also presents a greatly improved appearance, and 
has attracted universal attention. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Cuares M‘LEAN. 
Fleet-street, Aug. 29, 1853. 





TENDERS 

For three houses, and addition to dwelling-house, for 

Mr. Wolton, at Epping. Mr. Andrew Wilson, architect. 
Davis, Epping .... £1,809 0 0 
Wilson, London .......... ww. 1,148 3 6 
Field and Sons, Enfield . - 1,110 0 0 


For rebuilding Mulberry-tree public house, Commer- 








cial-road. Mr. J. Harrison, architect. 
Thompson and Crosswell .............+ £1,742 0 0 
490 0 0 
1,423 0 0 
1,418 0 0 
1,306 0 0 








For building three villas at Epping, Essex. Mr. Andrew 
Wilson, architect. 
Davis, of Epping ...........sssescecserseeee £1,309 0 0 
Joshua Wilson, of London ............ 
Field and Son, Ponder’s End (ac- 
PRED) |: cesisecsdcininiaspaancoarsossqpesoce 1,110 0 0 


For building seven cottages at Plaistow, Essex. Mr, 
Andrew Wilson, architect. 


Holmes, West Ham..........ccccsssseceees £1,900 0 0 
Nivett, Stortford ..........ccccsssessesenees 1,890 0 0 
OM; PIG IOW  issicdongechscccassicicce 1,884 0 0 
Reed, Stratford ...........ccccccsceseeseee 1,875 0 0 
Morton, West Ham................csses005 1,760 0 0 

1,717 0 0 


Joshua Wilson, London (accepted) 


For a pair of semi-detached villas to be built upon the 
National Freehold Land Society’s estate at Muswell-hiil, 
Middlesex, for Mr. John Garritt. Mr. W. P. Griffith, 





architect. 
ickford ........ ... £1,690 0 0 
Warren and Elliott ............ccccseesees 1,249 0 0 
Ryden... 1,225 10 6 








For additions and alterations to a warehouse, Snow-hili. 
Mr. James Tillott, architect. Quantities supplied. 











oo and SoEyee Pocedeniasdcorbonsecss dent = - -é 
aynes an ¥ 
Mansfield and EEE SP ESAT REI 2, 00 
Pritchard and SonsB...............:...00008 2,395 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons 2,247 0 0 
Son ; 2,007 0 0 
Palmer and Son (accepted) ............ 1,818 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Accident at Sydenham.—We are forced to postpone article 
on this subject till next week. 

“C,H.” “0, B.” “W.G.” “F. W.” “J. G.” “HG.” “Ww p» 
“N. DeC.** H.B.” * 5. 0." “5. P. WW.” “5S, B” “ T. 0.” (lead), 
“BB.” “W. 8" “E. W.T.” “H. f° (Bravol), “J.0" 44 
Builder's Clerk,” * RB. L. 8.” * Mr. A.” “ W. J. 8.” “C. B.” “ Nop. 
tingham,”* T. A.” “ A. 8.”** Capt. N.” “* Weekly Reader.” 

“ Books and Addresses.°—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements shoula 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” ai, 
other communications should be addressed to the Epitor, atid not 
to the Publisher. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Purleich, near Maldon, Essex.—Freehold Land, 
NORMAN and SON have received ip. 


@ structions to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, oy 
pl antl 42 A oer Lan 28, a T SUV e710 ACRES of 
ie 


‘ali pon, stables, and cow. 
sheds thereon, in the parishes of Purleizgh and Hazeleigh, —o 
and containing some of the brick earth in the county. It jj 
situate A males of Maldon, and 8 miles of Chelmsford, at present 
let to a Mr. Ellis. May be viewed fourteen days previous to the 
tale, when particulars and p! may be had on the 3 of 
Messrs. W niTz, BrouGuton, and Wuire, Solicitors, 12, Great Mar}. 
agg ge et London ; at the White Hart Inn, Chelmsforj- 
the Beil, Purieigh; the Oak Inn, near Purleigh; the Castle, at 
Wickford ;. at the Auction Mart; and of the Auctioneers, 5, 
Little Britain, London. 





eee 














Superior Chimney-pieces of beautiful statuary Marble ; also 
" and gold, binek, dove, and vein Marble in great votes a 
will SELL 


ESSRS. ROBINS 

AUCTION, at their ROOMS, in_Covent-gurden, on 
YULSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, at TWELVE, STATUARY 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, some richly sculptured, suitable 
for first-rate drawing-roows ; the others of a less expeusive cha- 
racter, with trusses, black and gold, black, and dove marble 
chimney-pieces, aud a great variety of vein marble; also a stone 
surcophagus monument. On view the week prior, in Covent. 


garden. 


PROVIDENT SOCIETY of BUILDERS’ 


CLERKS.—Established for affording a ready means of com- 
munication between employers and clerks requiring situations, 
obtaining information for the use of members, and to make pro- 
vision in cases of sickness, and the infirmities of aze. - The next 
MEETING will be held at ELGH' o’cluck on ‘MONDAY 
EVENING, SEPTEMBEK at AIRD’S COFFEE-RvUOMS, 
No. 90, 8t. John’s-strect-road, Islington, of 
Clerks desirous of furthering the interests of this Institution is re- 

uested.— Further particulars may he obtained, by addressing.16 
the Secretary at the temporary Offices of the iety, No. 39, 
Stanmore-street, Caledonian-road. 

ALFRED COLVEN, Secretary, pro tem,. 


CHOOL of ART for ARTIST WORK- 


MEN.—At the Architectural Museum, Cannon-row, West- 


r. 
Patron—The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
Visiting CoMMiTTEE OF THE SCHOOL, 
George Godwin, esq, 
Philip C. Hardwick, esq, 
en esq. 














H. Austin, esq. 
Charles Barry, esa. 
Ruphael Brandon, esq, H. E. Ki 

k. Cromwell Carpeuter, esq. J. L. Pearson, esq. 


R. D. Chantre'), esq. Francis C. Penrose, esq. 





] 

Christia A. Saivi: 

Ewan 1, esq. . Saivin, esq. 

Joseph Clarke, esq. @ Gherps on, 

Henry Clutton, esq. Geo. Gilvert Scott, esq. Trea 
Benjamin Ferry, esq. surer, 

John Gibson, esq. T. Henry Wyatt, esq. 


This School is established for the purpose of affording to Artists, 
Architectural Students, and Art Workmen, the means of acquiring 
knowledge of, and improving themselves in, the fine art of their 
severul professions and trades. 

The school will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 3rd of OCTOBER, 
The ameuded Prorpectus, containing verms aud all other i- 
cu ars, may be cbtained at the Museum, on all days, except - 
day=, vetween the hours of Ten aud Four. , 

©. BRUCE ALLEN. 


September, 1853 
OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 


ART, J eice-ter-square—Mr. HOLMES commenced a 
CLASS of PRACTICAL CHYMISTRY in the Laboratory of 
this In-titation on ''HUKSDAY, the lst of September, for Medi- 
cal Students, Gentil Amat , or Gentlewen wishing to in- 
vestigate any particular branch of chymical science. 

Class for es, and a Juvenile Class in the mourning. Also, on 
the same day, Mr. Holmes commenced his Course of A 
Chymistry, embraciug simple practical methoas of paalrdes Soils, 
anures, &c. and instructions in the application of chymical 
science to the general routine of farming: operations —Applice 
tions for terms to be made to Mr. Holmes, at the Institution, — 


fod 














—y 








NEW MONTHLY WORK BY W. M. THACKERAY, with 
lliustrations by Richard toy 
On the 1st October will be published, price Une Shilling, with 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Richard Doyle, No. I, of 


HE NEWCOMES. emoirs of a 


Respectable Family. 
Edited by ARTHUR PENDENNIS, Esa. 
London : BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 


URNING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
A complete and practical Guide to this beautitul Science, 
cumtied the HANDBOUK OF bigd gbasert 4 post-tres: : 
th numerous rice und, an 
SAUNDERS and UTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-Sureet 
Hanover-square, 


ORD PALMERSTON IS RIGHT— 


Damp Houses, sewers, House Drains, and Smoky Chimney 
puwic aud private, and Cholera Fevers, &c. & prevented 
cured, ata small c.st! (No cure no pay).— Testimonials furwarded, 
ou patage enciosed, to KM. and M. R&TTIA, 7, Bromptou-tatdr 

y letter 














TABLES OF THE AREA, ETC. OF CIRULES. 
Now ready,.a New Edition, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


SERIES of TABLES of the AREA and 


CIRCUMFERENCE of CIKCLES ; the Solidity 4 
Superfices of Spheres ; the Area aud Leng*h of the Diagonal 
uares; and the Specific Gravity of Bodies, &c.: To w 

udded, an Explanation of the Author’s Methot of 


Reae 





‘these Tables. Intended as a Facility vo Engiucers, 
Architects, M 


echanics, and Artisaus in general. 
Th i —— Encertead gens yee 
e Second 1 roved and extended. __ 
London: LONGMAN. BROWM, GREEN, aud LUNGMANS. 
i ‘ 


EW PATENT LAW (15 & 16 Vict. c. 83)- 
The CLRCULAK of INFORMATION, with fall 
and facility of on for inventions 


as to the reduced ex, 
may be had 
id, to Mr. af Frc, 
-cross, London. 
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THE BUILDER. 








i Vor. X1.—No. 553.] 


A HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE UNLEARNED. 
Small 8vo. neatly bound, 4s. 6d. with Illustrations, 


HISTORY IN RUINS: 


A SERIES OF 


LETTERS TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING A POPULAR SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, AND THE 
CHARACTERISTIOS OF THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED. 


BY GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Hon. Sec. of Art-Union of London, and Honorary Member of various Societies. 


“We recommend Mr. Gobet | letters to especial notice.—Mr. 
Godwin i master of his subject, and he has the art of 
commun! 2 to others, in the most attractive nanner, the 
information which he himself ee '—Morning Post. 

“fo such as wish for a correct, an i interesting, 2 and a highly in- 
structive hand-book upon these sub; we can most sincerely and 
confidently recommend the work fore us, distinguished as it is 

ip, and eve: ry characteriasia 
of an en —" womeiben diel ve to the merits of his art.”— 


4 greene ome range of 
ies to M d Mr. Penneth eet va the 

Ptolem' r. in an *P ae orne. haps a 
jittle too minute at the ie betinntag en oem ong towards the end of 
But hillis ~y the , ‘he never fails to 


yet, li 
*—relieving the severity of qruth end he use of architec- 
ples Sicmitoonaalitsen punsesel and sweetened for the 











= 
2 This little work very to its title. A pret 
yolame, and will give an Tnlgarnod. Teed reader a fair view of ‘tne pod 
ayia study of architecture in its historical aspect.” 


the author pes, fecha by vay st be letters ots al 
duanmeeny professio: m perused 
pleasnre as well as profit b; aninitlnted nd ‘ournal, 
“We know of no prt Bo ~ ho in which so Ane information 


easa conveyed. He contrives to render iuteesting even 
{ pote of the architectural story.”—Birmingham 


« Mr. Godwin is a very 80, too, he 8 to 
a popularized architecture S Bie virgins circle, ra the zeoals . tis that 


jog ts ‘dies have compelled him to produce a handbook on archi- 
tecture for their better instruction. . . Tastefully rene =. wah 
numerous illustrations.”—Civil Engineers’ Journal. 


% SA ensue and elegant little volume.”— The Leader, 
in Ruins ’—a series ofletters addressed to a lady, embo- 
Post... ene sketch of the history of architecture, is one of the 
cast enlie ee | rs} ry ne which can adorn a lady’s 

rary ;, if tend — she ought to know on 
ielearel ox ne eat, but < all ot thal shee eed know ; and many a 
‘lord of the creation’ may arise alte its perusal with more know- 

lewge of architecture than he ever at school or college.”— 
Sharpe's Magazine. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly ; 





“The author conveys, in a most plessing ore Srvi.qeed leno 
of architectueal science, and instructs h the kee 
is elucidated. and illustrated by the Ristery tite pelldtoes 


“Ina very pleasing and perspicuous style the outlines. - mend 
tectural pe a a ra peqsonted, chiefly in the aoe bearin ngs 
of the science. Mr. Godwin's work will 
instruction necessary for the peu peehenional venden ay is abs 
fe prowess to be, . oo of Architecture for the Un- 

earn 

“The ancient history of architecture, or rather the history of the 
ancient world, as signified by its gene nner bina «be is given with 
sufficient fulness, and with a grave and ms eqeeenie reco ; 
and, indeed, the entire style and tone of the greatly veoo 
mend it. Occasional touches of humour, and frequent passages 
eloquent character, contribute to enliven orcharm the ent : 
while the more important points of the subject are emphasied 
with judicious discrimination. The illustrations, 
adequate to the author’s purpose; and tntornstee’ wi the 
pe perany bk sae a matter are many admirable comments 
of soun 

“The o! eves is ey illustrate history by the ruins of ancient edi- 
fices still xistence. and the subject is singularly curious and 
interesting. is treated piearandly and treated cctively. ae é 
The hook fa et.% recommended to public notice.’ 


leasan 
treated, and so likely to become a favourite hme the public. | We 
believe there fies notion that Architecture isa dry stu 
Mr. Godwin’s little volume, and you will es with it had been 
larger. You will find Architecture is not a dry, but a most 


pleasing study.”—Lad; 
elucidated sufficiently to 











y's Newspaper. 

“The features of the several styles are 
eve the reader a good idea of deir of characteristics ; matters of 

istoric information, and the results of extensive readi me, sxe 
concisely and udiciously introduced ; neat engravings illustrate 
the text ; and the volume is so 2, Plens'ngly written, that it it is sure to 
be liked wherever it is known. fercury. 

» thes faculty of — cite man La what ‘he fully compre. 
hends Mr. G: Godwin sucessfully exemplifies in these a 
We can ea: anestty 1 eed the volume as unique in design and 
a in object and execution.”— Morning Advertiser. 

so Gentleman's Magazine, IUustrated News, Daily News, | 
Sunday Times, Civil Guswien on + “gem Advertiser, Bridge- 
mes, Gateshead Ob Observer, & 


“s BUILDER ” Office, 1, etalaieh; Covent Garden ; 


and JAMES McGLASHAN, Dublin, 





ED 








LERK WANTED.—A Gentleman 

uainted with the countin np tag department of the 

Timber Trade in London.—App! ier, ; brepa d, stating terms, 
&. to A. L. 7, George-yard, Lom! 


TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 


HERE i is a VACANCY in an Architect’s 


for a Janior Member of the Profession who 18 
oy. of 1 IMPROVE «teed yt br to give his services for 





ashort od for the advan’ ning a thorough prac- 
tou knowledge of his Le om egy Fong 3 , to X. Y. Z. Uffice 
of“ The Buil der.” 





TO RAILWAY LABOURERS AND OTHERS. 


ONSTANT uMPLOYMENT can be given 

to a large nu of good workmen for the next ts years 

on the boy's Bailway of Sw Switzerland.—Apply for further parti- 
culars at the Commercial Institution, 8, Fuore-street, City. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN of LABOURERS. 
y, post-paid, $0 J.W., Bailder, Henley-on Thames, 
stating a ma. and name of last employer, 


T9 ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by a Man, 34 Years of 
SITUATION Fane of WORK®, or as GEN Cab 
FOREMAN to a Builder. prepare worki drawings, and 
understands the building business. No o on to country. 
eee ae erence as to char cter and abi ity will be given.— 
Address, stating aon A. Z. care of Mr. Burn, Stationer, 
Ship-street, Brigh 





° 








TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a person 35 Years of a 


SIT UATION y. the Office of a Builder, a to » ae tend 

work generally, either in Town or Country. advertiser has 

had 20 years’ ong ex: perience in batiGine. oniahies and con- 
tracting.—Address erald Office, Birmingham. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
AN? ope for a respectable and well-con- 
ducted YOUTH, as an OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE, to 
=a the art of working in Artificial Stone, and who should have 
nity in his pA: tyre (if [so . ) of acquiring a 
Te a of sculpture-work cf A small premium would 
juired,—to sfpoee trouble non either side, say 301. ven might 
ve ald as herea’ upon.—Letter. poe paie. to be directed 
A. B. at 38, Glouceter-placs, New-road, near Lisson-grove. 


TO BRICKLAYERS. 
ANTED, an active WORKING FORE- 


MAN, whe thoroughly understands the business, and can 
givean unexceptionab bo brelorenes. Address, by letters only, post- 
stating by ona last em igeamees age, wages, and residence, 

. H. No. 60, Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
ANTED, an active intelligent FORE- 
ee thoroughly competent to measure Joiners’ yon. 


4c. and to the e management f a builder’s yard.—A to 
C. EB. Uftiee a “ome Builder.” " are sad 


ANTED, for. a SAW-MILL in the 

2 PERSON accustomed to king a circular 

ariaehe and saw-sharpenivg generally ~ Xoply to Mr. H. E. 
Surveyor, Coleman-street, Woo 

















TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. ; 

ANTED, by a London firm, an experienced 

active man, as GENERAL FOREMAN. to superintend 

ig asticular, Seay seqnired, abd, whore inet emnploved, te 
Fa! wired, and where employ: 

ae eo of The Builder.” No anonymous communica- 


BF 





BUILDERS AND OTHE 
ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 


r to take *Task-work. The advertiser is at present en- 
gaged with one of the largest firms in London. oa sive Lo 


oe SNAPE cael eeepc Hosen aoe 


587 


AX eoamonel SURVETSE cal Eva, 
about to expi 

defo orcs ECRPION, ty ca 

Pa ea 


TO BRICKMAKERS, 
HE Advertiser is in -nt of a SITUA- 


bagel as je nes ay in a Brickfield. a! has a 
es of Brickmaking in department. H be sifecton 
either or Country. 
from ies commie he is now 
New Chariles-street, Goswell-road, I: 


gle 





pon ln mye re 
—Apply, post-paid, tc to A. 





Mavweey 4 os ‘Mesoat Taking off Quantities, &c. would be 
glad to exter in’ RRANGEMEN' with Architects fur the 
same.— Address *. 4 ap 49, Strand. 





TO caren ss 
THOROUGH practical and experienced 
SURVEYOR in Measuring, i Maki 
Accounts, would be glad to enter into an ARRANGEMEN T with 
Builders my he wh nal Tt, C. D. Post-office, Mount-street, 





TO wssTEs PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIRRS. 
Advertiser wishes to obtain a SITUA- 
ri in the pt tee oe a constancy ; if required can 
pe ae Dg fay Fy RO 
adress, 
Holloway, abate: = 


YOUNG SURVEYOR, practically 
acquain( ith ilding trade, who h hours 
in the sreniug unenauged: would be hasby to TRACE DRAW. 
INGS for coutractors, and ake ons the eoanenes Sore So ame. 
e designs and working drawing: for speculatin Dee KY 
anything of the kind, fora very 
8. 26, Camera-equa’ ae, Ondine 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND PERSONS REQUIRING 
A CONFIDENTIAL PERSON Tu MANAGE A Ess. 
Advertiser, 

has carried on a 
account for the last fourtee 
4 e SITUATION. He is a 

le praction can snensnre 
kag ys og 

Kent. 


ie 
eo 


























PAN AR ARCHITECT, with Unexoe tionable 


wishes 
to JOIN an cMOTABLISHED. PI PRAGMIOE, dithes as salaried 
clerk, with partnership to bring money for a share in 


sn soueayee business "he very v very best er testimonials 
ven and required.— Address, A Brisley’s, esq. Soli- 
citor, Paucras-lane, City. - 











Yectetive Coal-field.—Railway and Canal Transit.—Important to 
n-masters, Brass and rary panies, : Sooar-ceBinees, Railway 
Won and “Wheel Makers, an 


| L BE SOLD, by E PRIVATE ( CONTRACT, 


or LET on 800 ms 
con square yards of REEHOLD 
n extensive > sta to the HOLD LAND, Stat 
Sheftield Be! ad dland Railway, a great. 
A... land is within 


= yd its si ualled for rpase good 
conte mas ~~ me Sale transit. Wiserens riage, for 
oes he sea. within a few hundred yards. — bc planed 
rier yg ee apply to Mr. BADGER, J 
street, Rotherham. Yorkshire. ‘ 


TO CARPENTERS. 1 BUILDERS, 


O BE SOLD, the LEASE of an EIGHT- 
ROOMED Bouse ind PREMISES. consisting of 


ps, shed, stabli 
— gy BE a4 may peg -o¥ a if ‘if required, wi =} ich, eon 
small outlay, can he benefic im It is situated in the 
best part of Pimlico, A L premio only rea alien 
particulars, inquire of Mr. GOLDSMITH, Belgrave-road, 
or on the Premises, 41, Lower Belgrave-place, mlico. 














references.—All letters prepaid to B. C. Office of “ Build 
TO MANUPACIE RES DA tht ha ENGINEERS, 


\ NV ANTED, b y the Advertiser, aged 23, an 

EN GAGEMES T with either of the above, as Mechanical 
Draughtsman and Assistant beer oy or Collector. Town or 
pg ona given if required.—Address W. B. 7, Warwick- 
cou 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has had 

m years fs Bona in business, a SITUATION as 

lerk me, Ps Builder's Office, Clerk of Works, or General Foreman. 

References as to character, &c. will be forwarded.—Address, stating 
particulars, to Y. Z. Post-office, City-road. 


\ N ANTED, a SITUATION, by a very ex e- 
rienced Architect and Surveyor, as CLERK of WOR 

The Country preferred. The advertiser is proficient in the various 

branches of the profession.— Address 8S. M. Office of “ The Builder. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by an Architectural Draughts- 


man, an iualaumunt in a London office.—Addcess, 
J. W. 12, Paddington-gieen. 


ANTED, by a Yo Man, age 19, 

EMPLOY tena as IMPROVER in the Pome 

Joining Trade. Good reference can be given.—Addreas, J. H. 84, 
Devonshire-street, Lisson-grove. 











are, by a Contractor, a middle-aged 


GENTLEMAN ogy: hly competent to pani tes 
page A he various w works, hg quantities, make finished 

aud w ng drawings, od mates, and, indeed, to represent 
every ble manner. Address, 

eet salary expected, to. Z. care of Mr. Blight, Stationer, Grace- 
ui! be need news penis whdse character aud abilities will 








TO FOREMAN PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
iD, a steady, active Man, as FORE- 
' MAN, He will be required to take c! e of a number of 
men, measure gs wee. and sone n the weeks Bae A my noes 
highest references, n — » 
stating terms, fe. to the Advertiser Office, Rusby. - 
‘"*- * (0 BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 
Wx TED, in a Builder’s Office in the 
Country, - CLERK who can k: een and pre- 
a ants, and can give satisfactory as to character 
and ability.—Apply by leteer to X. Post-office, Nottingham. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIAN 
ANTED, an APPRENTICE to. the 


iqzlnmbing, Glazi g, and Pa 
1 esses, in a market t nage Petar north-west of or mage frewii will 
r thorete as beh of the fa , and havean Mi ate ern at eniaing | F 


owledge Ap 
Apply, by letter (pre-paid), to N. W. Office of m "The  Builuce” 











WANTED, a SITUATION for a thorough 
ye CLERK of WORKS or FOREMAN, ae can 
timonials can given.—Address tor 


make out drawin 
ames'’s-street, Pall-mail. 


C. D. 6, Little St. 





TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by by a first-rate Workman, as 
Plumber. Painter, and Glaz:er, a SITUATION in town 
or eountry ; a good reterence can be given.--Apply. by letter, to C. 
— No. 1, Cottage, Cottage-lane, atmeneammetarans East, 
London. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a strictly sober Man, a PER- 

MANENT SITUATION, a peeaiers would be willing 
to fill up his time with ipinting. ke, No objection to the coun- 
try.—Address, E. F. 212, Kent-street, Borough, Newington. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 

r 1 ‘HE Advertiser, whoi is an excellent Draughts- 

man, and has had perience in Helten Architecture, 

open to an aN At MENT. peAddress, @. . G. 2, Shawfield- 
Be « King’s-road, Chelsea. 


YOUNG MAN 30) wishes for a a 
P. any Pigg og oH oo ny b 
0 
~ e-<toation te wa oF countey.—A 38, F.W. ie bane 
a Walwo: 











LECTURERS AND OTHE 
HOREDITCH. —TO BE SOLD, the 


LEASE of PKEMISES, conteining, on ground- floor, 
room 30 feet by 32 feet, 18 feet high ; larger room over, 8 feet 
epee large guy os overs also three rooms and kitchen, w 
v adapted for a public institution yan 


back entrance: admirah 
to Mr. OSE iH sMira, Auctioneer, House Agent, &c. 
Worship-street, Finstany 





TO BUILDERS. MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS. 


HOREDITCH.—TO BE SOLD, the 
AO. LBANB of LARGE PREMISHS. with, Four, Hoops, 
jounting- wo ranges o! ree es 
extensive Yard, &e. Will be be sold —4 one, two, or three lota.— 
Inquire of Mr. ‘JOeBPH = Seer, Surveyor and Estate 
48, Worship-street, Finsbury. 


ERY EXTENSIVE and IMPORTANT 
FREEHULD PREMISES, compri=iog numerous Bui 
ene a Acres of Land, jn hal ci  PulLtes 10) a 
ether or separatel - 
Bor ith eek den oe a Midland, and 
Exeter a having a water fr temeioes bs 1,150 





pa ae scale, and Renee need the late owners for 
ur recently erected in a superior 
eee my" g the poses; have been and <i werted into 


conver 
several and separate suitable premises fur a soap- ee. rere 
mranuletory Fea tan-yard, cotton, flax, saw, or grist-mill, or any 
manu oaing extent, prescing. te to each an water 
tage-The po ortion constituting the forges and smithies of the 
ea lish firm of Acramans and Co. caunot be improved on ; 
it has a water-dock within Ly [stem es and coal can be ned 
within a few ee ed ing on snares presenting singularly 
advantageous op, th e business 
carried on tite ry Srencioteas in ry is department.—For oe wage 
<a apply to Messrs. (sporneE, ase, on 
gers. J Bristol; or to Epwin Naisu, Auctioneer, 7, North-street, 


O BE SOLD, good substantial WASH- 


MILL, complete with Beil-Asding Pum ko —Apply (if by 
letter , por t-paid) to to the Foreman, at De Beauvoir 
De De aoa Town. Kingsland, 


TO BUILDERS. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. — A BUILD- 
ING BUSINE-S TO BE DISPOSED UF, ina flourishing 
dist. ict in_the country.—Applications ( letter), to to be sent to 

“ The Builder ” Office, addressed to A. B. 

















TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND SAW-MILLS. 


O BE SOLD, a TWO or ONE-HORSE 


TIMBER CAKKIAGE—To be Pd at the Patent Saw- 
Back Church-laue, Commercial-rsad East. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS. AND OTHERS. 
ADDERS and DRRBOWS. 





Liki fee eee Log a mm ag shape —_ 
a Wy Rouud, up to 
ba st 


Stidine te Taaders phased? Machines &o. for 


only. JOHN BARNES, 2, eps -place, Penton’ 











ve 


THE BUILDER: 





os san sapcaaee a 





: HARTLEY’ S” ‘PATENT. ROUGH PLATE. @LASS, 


1-8th thick, or 2 Ibs. to the foots 8-16ths, or 3 Ibs.;-and 1-4th, atin. te the foetyfor , o ied 


RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, 


RAILWAY STATIONS, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY, 





ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, “MARKET HALLS, AND 


It being universally admitted that Gings in Roofs of a jeripanont character should not be less than one-eizhth of an inch thick, waenite two pounds to the foot, Messrs. . Aas BARTLBE 


“and CO. have directed their attention to the 


man reofa 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS, THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH mrnind ECONOMY OF COST. 
expressly for Bldge aud Furrow Roofs, giving a 2 pen ms tte NON 3 a-¥ it ee Se yece for weight that of common 


gh pATES bas ROUGH PLATE eee oe sizes 
ase. Ft pee 
- Glasng of ‘all kinds ; also Facto’ 
For further i 


N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common Rough Plate.—May 1, 1851. 


and when used in Greenhouses no scorch 


rksh »ps, vee. for which purposes it is supp! he gee squares of 


and strength ren pacers suitable for the 
conarde 


all sites, from 8 by 6 inches and. 


n apply to Messrs, JAMES HARTLEY and CO, Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO.’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 


Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, “ post-paid,” to 
pea Mag JAMES cgciemae and CO. Wear Glass-works, Sunderland ; or Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London. 





PPHOMAS MILLINGTON, Importer of Foreign 8 Sheet 


GLASS. 


and better than ‘those of English manufactu: 
pans “— 100 FEET BOXES, THIRDS QUALITY. 


Glass, requests attention to the e present Prices of Glass and Stock sizes, which are 





















































“|Imches. Inches. Per 100 feet. jInches. . Inches. Per 100 feet.|\Inches.- Inches. Per100feet.|Inches. Inches. Perl00 feet.|Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. |Imches. Inches Per 100 tee, 
6 by 4 12 0 “4 11 164 by 1% } 18 13 | 18. by, 34 } 
a. Mt in” io in th ede i 7” oe) {a on le 

pa hee a | Se oe 7 * o © B eee 
% » of 13h ow «= 108 te S| 3 68 19 » 13% 19h | Mb 

leis ae ee a: - 2% os 

{eid Sap (os ae RT Be es a ee 
BS: Be 8 | ia 2 ih eo: ie io mae s ees : 

SS Does tea B28 »:% 7 oe ee 

1” 8 ees wes a ie ae 7 Mb 7: ee ua 

119). 9 1% ws : 

I Cases, 2008 »-nnvesseeervnes #1 16 6 In sizes 40 by 2 
" 300 feet ........200+- ae 43 by SL. 


‘IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, “AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 
‘BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. 


Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Brass Work. 


Genuine 
Tariffs of the above on application to 


PURE WHITE SHADES FOR CRA, 


White Lead, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushies,.&c. 


T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. Re ‘ 





ANTED, a FREEHOLD HOUSE, or 

LAND, in any leading thoroughfare in the Citr, within 

the Hmits of the Po vultry on the west, Bishop-gate Church on the 

h, and Tower-hill on the west.—Particulars to be sent to 
essrs. 1’ ANSON and SON, 9, Laurence Pountney-lane. 


OLLOWAY.—LAND TO LET, with 


extensive frontage in the Hornsey-rvad.—For appliontion, 
apply to Messrs, ’ANSUN and SON, 9, Laurence Pountney-lane. 


LACKHEATH.— BUILDING LAND TO 


RE LET near the he fhe: Ceoreh, Shooter’s-hill-road : several 
PIECES of LAND for third and fourth rate houses ; qravelly soil. 
she ' Shilton :o Mr. JOSEPH RUSSEL L, Woodlands-road, 


: tween | Twelve and Two clock. 
>UILDING ‘GROUND TO BE LET, near 








the City, situate in the een’s-road, Dalston: term, 

years, Ground-rents A} urchased down to a peppercorn.— 
os Sree seois pe Be AU BS, Solicitor, 25, Old Jewry.— 

di also to be leet cltehe in the Grove-road, Hollo- 


Grou 
sp caed in oe the nigh road, Turnham-green.—Apply at the Counting- 
ouse on each est: 


ee LAND TO BE LET for Ninety- 


ine years for sits roomed fourth-rate houses. Bricks and 

advanced. ?? isin a first-rate situation, situated near Bali’s- 

Roads and sewers made.—For particulars, apply to Mr. 

. SMITH, Yaad re any day between One and Two o'clock or 

Six and: Seven o'clock in the evening, at Clapham-road, Lower- 
road, Islington. 


ECTORY ESTATE, EALING.—Valuable 

FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET or 

ren § in pectin ad uing Ws the old church. ‘I'he estate abounds in 

ene See made. Liberal advances 

e ks progress.—For particulars, apply to 

@HORGE VORGAN, Architect, 5, Chancery-lane ; or to 
Mr. FAKQUHARSON, U xbridge-road, Raling. 


UILDING GROUND, HARINGEY 
PARK, CROUCH END, beautifully situated for villa 
residences, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Hornsey aon, 
270 feet deep. Term of 96 years. Land-tax redremed. Fron 
fram 9s r foot.—For particulars, apply to Mr. SAMU 7 
FIELD, *o robleect and Surveyor, 13, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 


ATERSIDE PREMISES, area 134 by 

106, most eligibly situated, 14 miles “from London-bridge, 

qd very substantially built. Suitable for ba no builders, 
manufacturing 


Serees or r any trade. Capi' ce, stabling 
2h enheenive te story, Innes foun rr, ~¥ to ~Agply © 
W. K.CHALMERS, 7, Little City. 


ATERSIDE PREMISES, No. 31, MILL- 
ANK-STREET.—TO > BE LET. on LEASE, Two 
DWELLING. HOUSES. with Workshops or Warehouses, Count- 
use, and Yard — Particulars of Messrs. Wiec, PownauL, and 
160, 7, Bedford-row ; or of Messrs. EvexsFiztp anu Horne, 
Hament-street. 




















78 E LET by TEN NDER on a Ri &o, 


fo BE by TE on a REPAIR- 
ING oy for Boren Michaeimas next,a 
two-story BUILDING, very lofty, 60 7% 26, the corner of Lloyd’s- 
court and Stace: oan street, near St. Giles’s Church. ‘lhe premi-es 

and ena A Le gag of the 








repairs, with of the y be 
fern = the Dihowe of Pownall, ‘aud bed 3 5 A sonre ae te 
tow, where Tenders are to be vered on or before 6th Sep- 
tember next. |The owners reserve the right of refusing the highest 


‘erany of a 
FYOUNTRY RESIDENCE.—TO BE LET 


about rom -session if requi 
comformble RESTDENC two ‘miles from Soe 
Station, north of tag tt, are three sitting and seven bed- 





O BE LET, a commodious WORKSHOP, 


r.% oy fora Carpenter and es i es vii Pianoforte 
aker, with good gate entrance.—A/’ LUI 4 
Moreton-terrace, srevevond, Pimlico. ¢ 


TO CARPENEERS, RMIQRAT HOUR BUILDERS, AND 
T° BE LET, an eight-roomed corner HOUSE 


and SHOP, near the Cty in one of the paeion omnibus 
routes ; has extensive show-ground in front, side entrance, with 
other advantages. and isan excellent opportunity for commencing 
business, or opening a branch establishment ; likewise suitable for 
ees other pusines=es reyelsiee display in thé fro rontage.— Ap 

r NICHOLSON, 1. Ca:oline-place, City-road. 


A FREEHOLD BUILDING FRONTAGE, 


of 128 feet by a depth of 65 fect, by ye redeemed, roadway 
40 feet wide. with gulleys, drains, and iron gratines. a terrace of 
six-roomed houses, all let, opposite, three apiles treen — city of 
London, in the parish of &t. John..South Hac a est-price, 
2562.—Apply to R. MON KS, No, 6, Bonner’s-road. Cambridge-heath. 


IGHBURY NEW PARK.—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET, in this desirable 
locality, pomaptns C eyreeden views, Money and bricks ad- 
vanced. oe .—For particulars avply to Mr. C. HAM- 
BRIDGE. Architect, 73, Coleman-street. City. 


INSBURY & GENERAL FREEHOLD |< 


LAND SOCIETY, esta lished 1850. reuant to 
Act of Parliament. Office, 48, BEDFOKD OW OLBORN, 
Hours of business from 10 to 4, and 6 to 8, and every alternate 
Wednesday from 6 to 9. 


T. 8. Duncombe, esd. one ‘om Williams, esq. ; 

At the Fourth Public Ballot for iights te to Allotments in the 
Wood Green Esta‘e recent)y purchased by the Society, held at the 
Pied Bull, Islington, on Tuesdoy ge oh Se, a: a 1853, 
the following shares were drawn :—286, 549, 379. son peer 
373. 1064, 067; 1026, $81. 773, 426. The fullowing share! Soa, 




















PATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 


JAMES HETLEY and ‘CO. beg to inform Architects, 
Builders, and the Trade generally. that their new — Prices 
for the above will be sent on app! pee : they w 
of particular’, furnish aay description “if Glass 
manufactured.— Patent Plate, Shas pa 
Window Glass Warehouse, 35, Soho-square, Vondon. ”" 

OHO CROWN, SHEET, ORN 
PATENT PLATE, AND PLATE-GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
SOHO-SQUAR, “ar 
ALFRED GOSLETT ers, &c. that. he is 


inform Build 
prepared te Tender for the sunply-of EVERY DESC fart Taha 
Bless, now manufactured at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


BABNETL MOSS, and CO. 
the attention of hothouse builders and the trade to their 
Bera cecs aed ei ether description @ Tie, ae 

. London Pinteglass Gotapany, 45, Lemareirw 








— Bus 





(SLES TABLE-GLASS, Chandeliers, 


Lustres, &c. 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nection with” their manufactory rond street, Birmingham ; 
estabiished 1807. Richly cut pe engraved decanters in areal 
variety, wine-classe:, water-jugs, —_— i ont all kinds of table- 

glass, at exc: edingly ‘moderate prices. Cryst:) glass drawing-room 





chandeliers, for candles and A lar stock of foreign orna- 
mentélgias) sivayoon view. i 


and W. H. JACKSON | to call the 
® attention of Builders and the Tradeto the LUW PRICES 
ofthar PATENT PLATE GUase Britt OH PLATE. sivered 
and for glasing, of a UGH 
PLATE, CRU N. 81 SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS. at the lowest 





in every vari ety, of the rt 
terms. 'Deslews wall cotinoates for ed for ommmmnen tal windows, 
either fo: ge eh gy ge ‘prlications fr et 
r a applic 


mates and lists of ae to 
315, OXFORD-STREET. 








bs a ti a coueswesnes anes in as, But fon the Doo 
0 rawi: anne, mi su ntrance and ru 
1s, 6d. sais tc8 Pe A MARCH, Secretary. PARK GLASS WOR ORKS, BIRMINGHAM: 
TO ARCHITECT ERS, and’ TRADESMEN; 
REAT BRITAIN FREEHOLD LAND LLOYD aud poNM RPLELD solicit the ‘attention of 
SOCIETY. 209, P above to the FLIN OLAS ARS, manufactieed 9 
A-PUBLIC MEETING sod BALLON for 100 rights of choiee | /avented by them, mich-windows ok ar ‘purges Benvcetite 
on the Society's Estate at Hendon will be held at Exeter Hall. | fronts.skylights, sach-windows fuel ado asaving of 
on THURSDAY, SEPT. 15th. This estate is divided into 400 Sire’ Meats 1 ices sincs are ort 
Y | allotments, allowing eng oe for thiy-eubperptiny a pga gprs Rentige ding ine required GHT aud 0 
e garden. ntrance-' , is. mon su 
No net eu wit hdrawal. No back ta. Oh “ silversm: Leamington. vitae 


ments, 


. oe 


to be’ tahen at me 
Eight, Ballot at Nine osee- 

Bral, Mr. Westerton, and others will atten 
shares taken previous to the ballot pnd 
Plane, prospectuses, all information ca 
—Agents wanted. UHAKLES TEDSURY.: maaan 


anticipate ‘ia game. vaains. 


| 


N the HARROW NEW y TOWN ESTATE, 
v Ballot ty ait up Shares, 
in the UNION: PRESHOLD LAND. socrery. ble Sites for 
Villa yee wie of fron of 33 = eet, at from 251. to 301. 
be The will take place at Anderton's Hotel, 
Fleet street, on on WEDNESDAY ovedins. = 2st inst. at he eed 
EIGHT, p.m.—Office, No. 5, North-place, Gray's-inn-road. 











HE Architects, Builders, Civil 

TLL pinion and EA WING CLASSKS, 
Offices, 18, Helmet-row, Old-street. Morning classes, Eleven till 
Pour Bening cleo, Bir til Ning o Seven till Ten (Saturdays 


b; T, J. 
c 








LASS ». WOOD.—Builders, &c. zt 











with 16 oz. Sheet a os and war for pling ps pee 
|S oa ab HICKSON, a Testis given 2 for 
' any quanti ing. Perma 
RYSTAL PALACE, panacea 


Efforts are being made to nese rom for the PAVEMENT. 
of the POMPEIAN mers 


OUSE "ROMAN MOSAIC 
ORK, fine fragments of which are often in this country 
tions where it is impossible to provide hoi enty 
5; anv leman or eman 
in pos a romaine ra suihclentiy perfect condition 


exhibition ; 
in possession.of ou 

and design. 
| eater and nat by petng the fae a hee 
gladly received by M. ADIGRY Se te ee te, bydenha. 


EPERTOIRE of 








([HE BEST MATTING and MATS, off auuin 


BEEBE p smc warded the Prize 
Medet th. TRELGAR’ Covnnat Filve Manufacturer, 43. 
Ludgate-hill, London. 





with side-boarde i Nditional af reguined. Hl 
and 00. Steam-millc ana erae ieactee Old toca. 








N.B.—Barrowe of all sorts made on the shortest notice 
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